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VARI-VAC is selected for BIG heating jobs (and small ones too) *New York City Housing Authority, “Landlord 
to provide fuel economy . . . precise central control, even in higher for 312,000 persons— 
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vacuum heating system that automatically balances heat medium to 
balance with varying heat loss of building due to changing outside 
weather conditions. 
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NEW WAY TO 
Prevent Faucet Leaks! 


* 9 out of 10 washers are fastened with 
screws that are TOO LONG or SHORT. 
The screws quickly loosen; the loosened 
washers are destroyed thru grind and 
squeeze of opening and closing faucets. 


34 years of research uncovers 
new solution 


* Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 
LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
quired depth AUTOMATICALLY, hold 
washers FIRMLY! Made of rustproof, non- 
corroding Monel, heads don't twist off, 
screw slots don’t distort. They are easily 
removed when necessary, can be re-used 
repeatedly. 


* Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
faucet washers, they make a combination 
that outlasts past faucet repairs “6-to-1"! 
EASY-TITES are. made of super-tough, pli- 
able du Pont compound (neither rubber 
nor fibre) and reinforced, like a tire, with 
a vulcanized layer of Fiberglas. They re- 
sist distortion and splitting from shut- 
off grind and squeeze. 


Hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenticated 
by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. and 
American Gas Association, stopping just 
ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32” ) LEAK can 
reduce water waste 8,000 gal. quarterly. 
If a HOT WATER FAUCET LEAK, water 
and fuel savings JUMP to over $7.58 
QUARTERLY-—plus additional savings on 
MATERIALS, LABOR and costly FIXTURE 
REPLACEMENTS! 

NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of the 
“SEXAUER" line of over 3000 TRIPLE- 
WEAR plumbing repair parts and Pat'd. 
precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your vi- 
cinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with you regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages —thus 
providing for efficient stock arrangement 
and control—all without obligation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-48 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page catalog “H.” 
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Personals 





WILLIAM CHARNEY VLADECK, 

an architect and longtime leader in the 
slum clearance and housing program, died 
late last month of a heart attack at the 
age of 44. He was a son of the late B. 
Charney Vladeck, a New York City coun- 
cilman and one of the pioneers in the 
public housing movement. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Viladeck was a principal 
in the architectural firm of Joseph & Vla- 
deck in New York City, a firm that spe- 
cializes in large-scale housing projects and 
shopping areas. It had just recently com- 
pleted the design of Borgia Butler Houses 
for the New York City Housing Author- 
ity at the time of Mr. Vladeck’s death. 
From 1939 to 1947, Mr. Vladeck was a 
staff member of the authority, serving as 
director of planning at the time he left 
the agency to open a consulting office on 
planning and housing. In 1952 he was 
elected president of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of New York 
and served for three years. He had been 
a member of NAHRO for almost 20 years 
and participated in several of the Associ- 
ation’s conferences and technical commit- 
tee programs. 


RICHARD SMYKAL, 

former head of Chicago's Community 
Conservation Board, died on April 4 at 
the age of 57 of a heart ailment that had 
forced his resignation from the commis- 
sion last July. A retired Army major gen- 
eral, Mr. Smykal began his housing 
service with the city in 1953, when he 
was appointed special deputy building 
commissioner, later becoming commis- 
| sioner. In 1955 he was named to head up 
the newly organized conservation board. 
He became a member of NAHRO at that 
time. 





ROBERT PFEIFLE 

died suddenly in late March, just about 
one month short of his 20th anniversary 
as chairman of the Bethlehem Housing 
Authority. A former mayor of the city 
(he served five consecutive terms), he 
was known as a “crusader,” credited with 
having “cleaned up Bethlehem during the 
roaring 20's.” His widespread work for 
humanitarian causes was also widely her- 
alded, with his public housing service 
placed high on the list. Before going into 
public life, Mr. Pfeifle, who was 78 at 
the time of his death, was a contractor 
and homebuilder. A NAHRO certificate 
posthumously citing Mr. Pfeifle’s 20 
years of housing authority work was 
scheduled for presentation at the April 
meeting of the authority (see page 136). 





JOHN R. FUGARD, 

CHARLES A. BLESSING, 
| PHILIP E. GEISSAL, 
| and a group of seven other American ar- 
| chitects and city planners left New York's 
| Idlewild Airport on April 20 for a four 
| weeks’ study tour as guests of the Fed- 

eral Republic of Germany and West Ber- 
| lin. They will visit various German 
| cities and participate in workshop discus- 
| sions with officials and leaders in the 
|“fields of their professional interests. The 
| tour is part of an exchange program with 





the United States, inaugurated in 1952 by 
the German parliament as a method of 
showing Germany's appreciation to the 
United States for opportunities given Ger- 
man citizens to visit this country. 

Mr. Fugard, a Chicago architect and a 
commissioner of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, is the chairman of NAHRO’S 
International Committee. Mr. Blessing is 
the director of Detroit's city planning 
commission; Mr. Geissal is city plan en- 
gineer for Kansas City, Missouri. Other 
members of the group include Walter 
Francis Bogner, Lincoln, Massachusetts; 
Henry L. Blatner, Slingerlands, New 
York; William Wayne Caudill, Corning, 
New York; Paul Lucien Gaudreau, Bal- 
timore; James M. Hunter, Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Fred Lewis Markham, Provo, Utah; 
Ralph Earl Rapson, Minneapolis. 


PERUVIAN HONORS 

are to be bestowed on four American 
housing officials in appreciation of the 
consultation work they have done in the 
past year under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in 
developing a comprehensive program for 
better housing for Peru: Lawrence M. 
Cox, executive director of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority; 
Neal Hardy, director of the National 
Housing Center in Washington, D.C.; 

Morton Bodfish, president and chairman 
of the board of First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago; and Stan- 
ley Baruch of ICA. The Peruvian ambas- 
sador to the United States, in Washing- 
ton ceremonies, will induct the four men 
into one of the high orders of his govern- 
ment, welcoming each of them as ‘“Com- 
endador de la Orden al Merito por Servic- 
ios Distinguidos.”” The team first went to 
Peru for a month in late 1956 (see De- 
cember 1956 JOURNAL, page 416)—with 
separate trips made by individual mem- 
bers of the group during 1957. 


PHILIP DARLING 

resigned during March from the Balti- 
more Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency as assistant director for planning 
to become the director of the city’s plan 
commission. He had been with the Bal- 
timore housing authority (which became 
absorbed into the over-all agency in 1956) 
since 1948. Earlier, he had been in fed- 
eral housing agency service, as a project 
planner and research technician. 


Ellick Maslan takes over Mr. Darling's 
Baltimore job. He just recently left the 
Chicago Housing Authority to work un- 
der Mr. Darling (see February JouRNAL, 
page 40). 


CHARLES W. HAWKINS 
is another planner to leave the housing 
and renewal field for a full-time plan- 
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ning position. Early this year he left the 
Nashville housing authority to become 
director of the City-County Planning 
Commission for Nashville and Davidson 
county. He had been with the Nashville 
authority for several years as director of 
development. 


LAWRENCE M. IRVIN 
is still a third renewal executive to take on 
a full-time planning position. On March 
1 he became the director of planning for 
Minneapolis, resigning as director of the 
Slum Clearance and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission of Columbus, Ohio. He had head- 
ed up the Columbus program since Jan- 
uary 1952. Earlier he had been with the 
Columbus housing authority and a field 
representative for the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 

Sinclair Powell succeeds Mr. Irvin in 
Columbus. He was formerly city manager 
for Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


ROBERT B. PEASE 

has succeeded Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr. 
as the director of the Pittsburgh redevel- 
opment agency, moving up from assistant 
director. Mr. Hazlett will continue to 
serve as the authority's counsel. 

E. Earl Newkirk is due to leave his 
present post as executive director of the 
Santa Cruz redevelopment agency to work 
with Mr. Pease as his assistant director. 


FRANK F. MOLONEY 

has resigned as field representative for 
the Urban Renewal Administration's New 
York office to become associated with the 
firm of Candeub and Fleissig, urban re- 
newal and general planning consultants. 
Prior to his federal employment, he was 
director of the Bayonne redevelopment 
agency for over three years. 


JOHN A. J. SLAVEN 

has been appointed executive director of 
the Beverly, Massachusetts Housing Au- 
thority to succeed John M. Dooling, who 
resigned to enter the real estate and in- 
surance business. Mr. Slaven was formerly 
the director of the city’s parks and recre- 
ation program. 


MRS. KATHRYN C. CONDRAY, 

formerly administrative assistant for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Paris, 
Texas, became the executive director on 
April 1, succeeding James M. Caviness, 
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who resigned to take a position with a 
savings and loan association. Mrs. Con- 
dray has been with the authority since 
January of 1953. 


HARRY E. BURNS, JR., 

a Jacksonville architect active in city 
planning and slum clearance work, last 
month received the distinguished service 
award of the Jacksonville Beach junior 
chamber of commerce. He was recognized 
for the length and variety of his public 
service contributions. He is serving his 
second term as a councilman for Neptune 
Beach and has recently been named chair- 
man of the Tri-city Advisory Planning 
Commission. He is an affiliate member of 
»-NAHRO. 


WILLARD F. STOWELL 

resigned, effective April 15, as executive 
director of the New London, Connecticut 
Housing Authority to go into the tourist 
business on Cape Cod. He had been with 
the authority since 1952 and had earlier 
worked with the state housing division 
in Hartford. 


MRS. BETTE JENKINS 

was one of four speakers at a March 22 
housing conference called by the board 
of community relations of Jackson, Mich- 
igan to start the ball rolling for a hous- 
ing and renewal program in the city. On 
the platform with Mrs. Jenkins were Mad- 
ison Jones of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People of 
New York City; an architect; and two 
churchmen. Mrs. Jenkins described the 
public housing program and its relation- 
ship to redevelopment and other aspects 
of a comprehensive community rebuilding 
program, emphasizing the importance of 
gearing the program to local customs and 
needs and not taking over a “package 


program” as developed by another com- 
munity. 


ALBERT G. ROSENBERG 

is the author of the “lead’’ article in the 
March 1958 issue of Community—monthly 
publication of the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, Inc. His 
article is titled “Come Off the Sidelines! 
Urban Renewal Has the Ball and Councils 
Should be on the Team.” Mr. Rosenberg 
refers to the fact that in such cities as 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Dayton welfare councils “have in varying 
degrees become partners in urban renewal 
efforts." But, he says, in many other 
cities, such councils are still trying to 
decide whether or not they have a part to 
play in city rebuilding. Mr. Rosenberg 
specifies why councils do have a responsi- 
bility for either initiating a renewal pro- 
gram or participating in one that is al- 
ready under way. 


WILLIAM L. RAFSKY 

Philadelphia's Development Coordinator 
and a member of NAHRO’s Board of 
Governors, predicts his city’s future 20 
years from now in an article for the 
January issue of the Alumni Review for 
Temple University. The whole issue was 
centered around the “20 years from now” 
theme. It dealt with education, the uni- 
versity’s future, satellites. 


J. C. SORELL 
resigned as fiscal director of the San 
Antonio housing authority early this year 
after almost 20 years of service with the 
agency. He is going into the private 
contracting business. 

George Seale replaced Mr. Sorell; he is 
a former field accountant with the Public 
Housing Administration's Fort Worth 
regional office. 
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MAJOR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
SPONSOR RENEWAL SHORT COURSES 

Six major educational institu- 
tions—Cornell, Georgia School of 
Technology, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (two ses 
sions), Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University, Colum- 
bia University, and the University 
of Illinois—have recently held or 
are organizing training sessions for 
renewal and housing. 


Cornell’s first annual conference 
on city planning (March 21-22) 
had as its theme “Training the 
Urban Renewal Team” and had as 
its goal stimulating “interest in 
both academic and _ professional 
circles in urban renewal.” On hand 
to do the “stimulating” was a group 
of renewal practitioners that  in- 
cluded Daniel H. Shear, NAHRO’s 
assistant director; Oliver C. Win- 
ston, director of Baltimore’s  re- 
newal and housing agency; and 
Carl Feiss, renewal consultant. Also 
present to do the “training” were 
representatives of planning bodies 
and social welfare agencies, as well 
as academic leaders in political sci- 
ence, public administration, and 
related disciplines. 

Key points up for discussion: 
Why train the urban renewal team? 
Who are the members? What must 
their training consist of? Who can 
and should contribute to the train- 


ing of the urban renewal team? 
The session was sponsored by the 
Organization of Cornell Planners, 
a graduate student group in the 
university's city and regional plan- 
ning department, in collaboration 
with the department, the college 
of architecture, and the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. 


Georgia Tech’s session (March 
24-25) was an urban renewal work- 
shop covering: the role of the local 
public agency; land  acquisition- 
disposition; relocation and prop- 
erty management; site clearance 
and improvement; neighborhood 
rehabilitation; and a roundup of 
related program activities. 

NAHRO’s Southeastern Region- 
al Council and the Urban Renewal 
Administration joined with Geor- 
gia Tech in sponsorship of the 
session. 


The Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University, recog- 
nizing that “urban renewal is 
basically a community undertak- 
ing” that can only work with “en- 
lightened local participation,” set 
out to “enlighten” and secure com- 
munity backing for renewal by 
sponsoring its first “Urban Renewal 
and Housing Clinic’ on March 
25-26. 

Keyed to top industry represent- 
atives, personnel from local hous- 
ing authorities having approved 
“workable programs,” and lay lead- 
ers from Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia—sessions set out to explain: 
renewal—what it’s about and how 
it works; problems, planning, and 
citizen participation in renewal 
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and relocation of families; federal 
programs of assistance in relocation 
housing, housing for the elderly, 
and cooperative housing; financing 
assistance available for other home 
buyers, builders, and brokers 
through federal programs and con- 
ventional sources. Also discussed: 
“The Role of Public Housing in 
the Urban Renewal Program.” 

Professional “enlightenment” on 
housing and renewal was carried 
out by panelists and consultants 
from regional and Washington ofh- 
ces of the Housing and Home Fi- 
ance Agency and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, along with 
representatives from the under- 
writing, savings and loan associa- 
tion, mortgage banking, building, 
and brokerage fields. 


MIT is currently organizing a 
special summer session slated for 
June 23 to July 2, aimed at survey- 
ing new technologies emerging in 
home construction, “reviewing the 
industry’s present position and 
[giving ]special attention to trends 
for the future.” The program 
theme—“The Dwelling House: An 
Emerging Technology” — will be 
carried out by experts in the con 
struction, architectural, and engi- 
neering fields, drawn from univer- 
sity staff and federal agencies. 

MIT notes that the “production 
of dwellings is now becoming a 
large-scale enterprise, its methods 
contrasting sharply with those tra- 
ditionally used...” At the special 
summer session, the plan is to look 
into specific changes in: housing 
design—past, present, and future; 
methods used in traditional, large- 
scale, prefabricated home construc- 
tion; new building materials; ap- 
pliance-mechanical equipment de- 
sign and effects; modular coordina- 
tion in components; building site 
selection and planning; marketing 
techniques; legal controls and reg- 
ulations; financial management, 
government controls, and labor 
related to construction. 

Presented jointly by the insti- 
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tute’s departments of architecture 
and civil and sanitary engineering, 
the program carries no academic 
credit. Tuition is $250, due and 
payable upon notification of ad- 
mission. 


MIT is also calling another sum- 
mer session with housing and re- 
newal implications—the 20th in an 
annual series—on “City and Re- 
gional Planning,” set for July 21 
through August | and limited to 
enrollment of about 25 planning 
practitioners. Current planning 
techniques, basic planning prin- 
ciples, and an “intensive review of 
the administrative and_ technical 
aspects of city and regional plan- 
ning” are key seminar subjects up 
for discussion. 

The program will be geared and 
open to professionals on planning 
staffs as well as those in the related 
fields of architecture, public ad- 
ministration, real estate, and indus- 
trial planning. Department faculty 
and guest speakers will conduct the 
program; the department of city 
and regional planning is sponsor- 
ing the session. The program car- 
ries no academic credit and only 
registration for its entirety will be 
accepted; tuition is $200, due on 
acceptance. 


Columbia’s New York School of 
Social Work has planned its 1958 
program of institutes and work- 
shops for practicing social workers 
to include a_ two-week institute 
(June 17-27) on the role of research 
in community planning. It is de- 
signed for persons employed as 
community organization practition- 
ers from a wide range of fields, in- 
cluding child welfare, the aging, 
neighborhood councils. Basic aim 
of the sessions is to supplement 
knowledge and skills in the use of 
research as a tool in planning com- 
munity organization work—via Class 
discussion and _ participation § in 
practical problems and _ current 
practices. Institute content will be 
focused on: the contribution of re- 
search in setting priorities, budget- 
ing, standard setting; collection 
and use of data from related agen- 
cies; formulation of questionnaires 
and statistical tables; and ways of 
communicating information to the 
public. 

Scheduled for two hours a day, 
five days a week, institute sessions 
are being presented in cooperation 
with the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Inc. Tui- 
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Some housing projects are best served with an indi- 
vidual automatic gas water heater for each dwelling 
unit. Some are designed for central water heating. 
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tion for the non-credit program 
is $35. 


The University of Illinois’ Small 
Homes Council is pitching its fifth 
annual “short course’ to serve the 
interests of the home financing and 
appraising field. Plans under way 
for the six-day course, July 14-19, 
call for sessions “designed to give 
mortgage lenders an understanding 
of present trends in home building 
to help them lend their money 
more wisely.” Discussions will 
touch on land planning, architec- 
tural design, blueprint reading, 
plumbing, wiring, insulation, heat- 


ing, summer cooling, construction 
and materials and methods. Field 
trips to research houses and homes 
under construction are also sched 
uled; lectures and demonstrations 
for the course will be handled by 
university faculty members. 

Registration for the course is cur 
rently open; the $75 fee includes 
tuition, publications, field trips, 
and a final dinner. Additional pro 
gram information can be secured 
from: Short Course Supervisor, 
Division of University Extension, 
Room Il6c, 725 South Wright 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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EMERGENCY HOUSING BILL 





passed; other moves seek housing speed-up 


President Eisenhower on April | 
signed a housing measure that was 
immediately labeled by newspapers 
as the country’s “first major anti- 
recession”” move. The 1.85 billion 
dollar “emergency” measure— 
(S.3418) authored by Senator John 
Sparkman (D), Alabama — was 
hustled through Congress in record- 
breaking time: about three weeks, 
including committee action. Then 
it went to the White House. And 
there it stayed for a full nine days 
before the President, not without 
some complaints, affixed his signa- 
ture. The new law, it is claimed, 
will stimulate construction of some 
200,000 more private housing units 
and, as a result, will create some 
500,000 more jobs. 

Despite all of what it’s cracked 
up to be, the possibility is that the 
emergency law may turn out to be 
a sort of hollow April Fool’s Day 
item ... at least that’s how many 
of the nation’s home builders feel 
about it. The reasons: in the first 
place, as has been pointed out be- 
fore in the JouRNAL (February, 
page 64), builders aren’t too happy 
about the pump-priming role in 
which they’ve been cast; in the sec- 
ond place, what the new law does 
is to more or less insure a free-and- 
easy flow of housing money (see be- 
low)—what the industry is most 
worried about, however is getting a 
free-and-easy flow of customers. 
Nels Severin, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers, has put it this way: “The aver- 
age home builder will be cautious 
about going ahead because he’s con- 
cerned about the market. Unless we 
have markets for the products we 
produce, it won't do us much good 
to get improved financing.” 


Other Moves 

Prior to passage of the emer- 
gency law, there were other moves 
made to push housing and urban 
renewal along at a faster pace: 
1—On March 19, the President 
urged speed-up action under exist- 
ing construction aid programs. The 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency followed up 
this presidential request on April 
4 with a set of specific recommenda- 
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tions to his constituent agencies as 
to how funds might be released on 
a stepped-up schedule for public 
housing, renewal construction, col- 
lege housing, and public facility 
loans (NAHRO Local Authority 
Letter No. 130 quotes these recom- 
mendations in their entirety—see 
page 142.) 


2—In early March, the President re- 
leased 200 million dollars to the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation for its special assistance pro- 
gram “primarily for the purchase 
of FHA-insured mortgages up to 
$10,000 on new homes’—in effect, 
jumping the gun on one of the pro- 
visions of the emergency bill, a pro- 
vision that he subsequently criti- 
cized strongly (see below). Purpose: 
to make it easy for families of mod- 
est income to obtain home loans 
thus providing a new market 
for builders and their suppliers. 


3—On March 24, Senator Jacob K. 
Javits (R), New York introduced a 
measure calling for an immediate 
authorization of 500 million dol- 
lars for urban renewal capital 
grants in order “to stimulate and 
accelerate construction in key cities 

.. during this period of economic 
downturn.” 


1—On March 17, a bill “to counter- 
act the recession” by accelerating 
public works was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator J. W. Fulbright 
(D), Arkansas. The bill (8.3497) 
proposes to expand the public facil- 
ity loan program of the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration; an 
identical bill (HR. 11474) was in- 
troduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Brent Spence (D), Ken- 
tucky. 


THE NEW LAW 

The emergency housing bill— 
now Public Law 85-364—went zip- 
ping through Congress almost—but 
not quite—without a hitch. 

The snag developed in the Sen- 
ate: first in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee sessions and then 
on the floor. The fuss was about an 
item that last year, also, figured in 
Congress as a hot issue: interest 


rates on GI home loans. When the 
Sparkman bill emerged from com- 
mittee, it provided for an interest 
boost for the GI program. There 
was a last-ditch fight on the floor, 
engineered largely by Democrats, 
to strike out the provision and, 
when it came to a vote, Vice-pres- 
ident Nixon had to be called upon 
to break a tie. The result: the in- 
terest rate boost was in... and 
when the bill was moved out of the 
Senate on March 12, it was by a 
unanimous vote. 

On March 19, the House had its 
turn. Without debate and by an 
overwhelming voice vote, it sent 
the bill to the President. One pos- 
sible reason for the speed: Congres- 
sional action coincided with an- 
nouncement that in February hous- 
ing starts had dipped to 890,000— 
low for any February since 1949. 

One of the big things about the 
emergency housing law is that it 
put new life into Veterans Admin- 
istration programs that had been 
thought doomed to slow death. 
The law extends for two years both 
the VA’s home loan guarantee and 
direct home loan programs; it 
makes available 350 million dol- 
lars for direct loans and raises the 
loan limit from $10,000 to $13,500; 
it provides some refining amend- 
ments meant both to encourage 
broader use of the program by 
home purchasers and to lure more 
private money into the housing fi- 
nance picture. 

Most spectacular of the latter 
type of refinements is the boost in 
interest rate ceilings—the new ceil- 
ings affect both VA programs—to 
134 per cent, with the requirement, 
however, that the rate must be not 
less than 14 of one percent below 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s rate for Section 203 loans 
(now at 514). It was this interest 
rate—the same that figured in the 
Senate fight—that drew some of the 
sharpest of President Eisenhower's 
criticisms of the new law: he had 
hoped for 5 per cent. 

The President coupled his criti- 
cism of the new GI rate ceiling 
with his comments on the new | 
billion dollar revolving fund au- 
thorization that the bill carries for 
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Fannie May to make special as- 
sistance purchases of FHA and VA 
mortgages of $13,500 or less. He 
said: “By not permitting the in- 
terest rate on VA guaranteed home 
mortgages to be fully adjusted to 
actual market conditions, and by 
requiring purchases of these mort- 
gages at par by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, the 
legislation provides in effect for 
substituting $1 billion of federal 
financing for private investors. This 
means that a wholly unnecessary 
burden of up to $1 billion will be 
added at this time to the already 
heavy load upon the taxpayers of 
the country.” 

Other provisions of the new law: 


I—Minimum downpayment re- 
quired of home buyers under 
FHA’s Section 203 (b) and Section 
220 programs has been lowered to 
3 per cent of the first $13,500 of 
the mortgage. Formerly, the rate 
was 3 per cent of the first $10,000, 
with higher rates above that 
amount. 


2—The provision of the housing act 
of 1957 ordering FHA and VA to 
fix “reasonable limits” on discounts 
has been repealed. At the time of 
this writing, FHA already had elim- 
inated discount controls, while VA 
action of the same kind was expect- 
ed at any time a fact about 
which home builders are jubilant. 


3—In addition to the new | billion 
dollar fund noted above, Fannie 
Mae’s authorization for existing 
special assistance programs was 
upped by 500 million dollars and 
the fund for purchasing mortgages 
on military family housing was 
boosted by 50 million dollars, with 
half of the increase to be reserved 
for use in connection with mort- 
gages issued under FHA’s Section 
809 program (housing for essential 
civilian employees based at military 
centers). Under terms of the new 
law, interest rates on military hous- 
ing can go up to 414 per cent. 

To help put the new emergency 
measure to work and as part of a 
seven-point housing program 
characterized as a spur to employ- 
ment, the President on April 4 an- 
nounced the removal of downpay- 
ment requirements on GI home 
mortgages and released 325 million 
dollars in Fannie Mae special as- 
sistance mortgages: 250 million for 
renewal; 50 million for homes for 
the elderly; 25 million for military 
housing. 
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REDEVELOPMENT UNDERSCORED IN 
LIST OF "LOOK" CONTEST WINNERS 


Redevelopment progress turned out to be a significant Lactor 
in Look magazine’s 1957 .Community Home Achievement 
Awards. Full-scale city-rebuilding operations figured in the “case 
histories” of five of the nine winners, all of which are cited 
below. Palmer, Alaska came in for honorable mention. 

The nine winners were selected by a panel of judges that 
was headed by Albert Cole, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
chief, and included NAHRO’S executive director, John Lange. 
There were 47 entries in the competition, representing all sec 
tions of the country. Some of Look’s comments on each of the 
winners are presented below. 

Kansas City—“One of the most ambitious urban redevelopment 
projects of modern times 


Detroit—* for its carefully organized programs of neighbor 
hood conservation and citywide redevelopment . . . moving along 
with firm citizen backing under a long-range master plan 


Atlanta—*. . . hamstrung for years by legai obstacles and public 
apathy, the city had a hard row to hoe before it could show 
progress ... Now, a new spirit of citizen participation is pushing 
improvements [under a five-year plan to clear or renovate large 
areas of dilapidated housing. |” 

Providence—tor “performance . one large area already trans 
formed, a second ready for ee and clearance of five 
other blighted sections planned . 


Syracuse—“for improvement programs that have renovated its 
blighted near east side, demolished and transformed its run-down 
“Triangle Block,’ and rescued a stately old residential street from 
the march of business.” 


Anniston—9000 school kids completed a home-improvement cen 


of time and money;” 


Columbia—* 


housing.” 





sus; the chamber of commerce underwrote “a 50,000 war chest 

other organizations pitched in; a city-spon 

sored improvement program was launched. 

. for a program that razed 280 dilapidated dwell 

ings and improved 381 others . 
program that has produced unusually home-like public 


fand] for its citizen-backed 


Richmond—". . . for its herculean effort to undo the effects of 
World War II. Saddled with acres of wartime housing . . 
has put through a ‘crash program’ 


. the city 
. and is replacing the crumb 


ling dwellings with new, attractive homes.”” (See January 
JOURNAL, page 18.) 
San Juan—“. . . Under a $250,000 federal grant, residents of the 


El Embalse section of the city are rebuilding their own houses 
with families helping each other and pooling their skills 








IKE'S PROPOSED LAW 

With passage of the Sparkman 
emergency bill having taken some 
of the pressure off Congress for 
housing legislation, feeling is in 
some quarters that it may be some 
time before lawmakers get down to 
the brass tacks of producing a 1958 
omnibus housing law. However, at 
this writing, the Senate was about 
to start hearings that would pave 
the way for the year’s major hous- 
ing legislation, with the House due 
to follow suit in May. 

The administration’s housing 
proposals have already been tossed 


into the legislative hopper. They 
are embodied in $.3339, introduced 
March 4 in the Senate and H.R. 
11173, introduced a day later in the 
House. 

The identical bills follow just 
about the same line taken by Pres 
ident Eisenhower in his budget 
message (see January JOURNAL, 
page 22). As in the budget mes 
sage, the legislative proposals are 
weighted heavily in favor of the 
private homebuilding and money 
lending businesses; urban renewal 
gets a pretty fair shake; public 
housing, mostly the cold shoulder. 
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MULTI-UNIT LICENSING 
getting try as slum control device 


Here’s a tale of four cities—a tale 
of death-dealing buildings; of un- 
scrupulous profiteering on the part 
of the building owners; of efforts to 
put the buildings under control 
through licensing; of the politick- 
ing that follows, in which, some- 
times, the job of passing laws plays 
second fiddle to the expediency of 
passing the buck. It is a story ol 
the most unpopular and most difh- 
cult phase of the whole field of 
housing code enforcement: the con- 
trol of flophouses, tenements, and 
other multiple dwellings. 

In the article below, recent 
events in four cities are chronicled, 
each to point up a specific aspect 
of the complicated multiple dwell- 
ings story. Each situation, however, 
is not exclusive to the city here 
used to illustrate a point; for, as 
the JouRNAL has pointed out in 
earlier stories on the same theme 
(see November 1957 JoURNAL, page 
389), the same problems and com- 
plications crop up in virtually all 
communities attempting to put in 
force a “total” housing program. 


CHICAGO 

As the JOURNAL pointed out last 
July (page 236), the only munici- 
pality in Illinois not covered by a 
state law permitting the registra- 
tion of multiple dwellings was the 
one that probably needed it most: 
Chicago. The Windy City just re- 
cently got such a law—but the law 
came too late to have prevented an 
epidemic of fatal tenement fires 
that gripped the city for several 
weeks early this year. 

It was in December’ that Mayor 
Richard Daley first came out in 
support of a plan (it was billed as 
a “major” administration move) to 
flush out from behind trusts, phony 
names, and other fronts those slum- 
lords who were raking in_prof- 
its from dilapidated, overcrowded 
apartment buildings. There was in 
the beginning little excitement 
about the proposal in the city coun- 
cil chambers (as was pointed out 
in a New York State study reported 
in the June 1957 JoURNAL, page 
200, it is widely recognized that 
backing such laws is not the way 
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to win friends) and it was only 
after the constant badgering of 
Mayor Daley and the local news- 
papers that the proposal, with some 
amendments, finally was enacted. 
The law, which goes into effect in 
May, requires the listing of owner- 
ship and registration of all build- 
ings having more than two units. 
Penalties for property owners who 
fail to comply with the law start at 
$100 and a 30-day jail sentence. 

Three days after the law was 
passed, what has been labeled the 
“winter fire season” hit the city. 
Three fires—all in the same crowd- 
ed, almost solidly Negro area of the 
city—took 13 lives in eight days. 
Newspapers hammered at the story 
of the slums. And they told it in 
terms of people: the people who 
died; the people paying as much as 
$20 a week for dangerous two-room 
units; the slum-keeping people 
who, since they were making grand 
sums in rents, preferred to pay 
fines rather than “decrowd” their 
properties. Declared the Sun- 
Times: “This human. sacrifice is 
barbaric . . . The time is over-due 
for a change in public attitude 
toward the buildings and neighbor- 
hoods where families are crammed 
into unsafe, unhealthy cubicle flats, 
paying exorbitant rents for the 
privilege of dying like cattle caught 
in a barn.” 

Mayor Daley mobilized for ac- 
tion. In short order he had: (1) or- 
ganized a task force of 135 firemen 
to inspect buildings in the large 
southside slum section where the 
fires had taken place; (2) got mort- 
gage bankers to inaugurate a stiff 
policy of refusing mortgage loans 
on overcrowded and illegally con- 
verted properties; (3) asked insur- 
ance companies to cancel fire cov- 
erage on buildings considered dan- 
gerous. In addition, Mayor Daley 
hopped off to Washington, D. C. to 
enlist the support of federal hous- 
ing agencies in solving Chicago's 
slum problems. Among the mayor's 
suggestions: that conversions il- 
legab under local law be made in- 
eligible for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loans. Among points 
brought out during the time when 
housing conditions were making 





front-page headlines: (1) if the city 
were to enforce full-strength space 
requirements under the local hous 
ing code, some 300,000 people 
would be forced out on the street; 
(2) Chicago needs more—lots 
more—housing, both public and 
private; (3) unless racial barriers 
in private housing are lifted, no 
matter what the city does, the Ne- 
gro housing situation isn’t going to 
be improved much—a Negro will 
pay what he has to and live where 
he has to. 

Meanwhile, souped up activity 
on the code enforcement front re- 
sulted in a run on condemnation 
notice postings. One of the struc- 
tures tagged: that belonging to the 
double-life-leading Ira ]. Clements, 
who was the central figure in an 
episode that made code enforce- 
ment history last year: he was hit 
for a $107,000 fine for slumkeeping 
(see July 1957 JouRNAL, page 232). 


BALTIMORE 

After a series of tragic tenement 
fires and two years of struggling 
against pressures applied by slum- 
keepers, Baltimore last fall got a 
multiple dwellings licensing law 
(see November 1957 JOURNAL, page 
389). Now the problem is to keep 
the law meaning something. 

From the very beginning, city 
ofhcials were anything but tough 
on the owners of property affected 
by Baltimore’s new multiple dwell- 
ings registration-licensing law. In- 
stead of hitting property owners 
with an allowable $100 fine when 
they didn’t show up in time for an 
early December registration dead- 
line, for example, city officials sim- 
ply moved the deadline to later 
that same month. But the possibil- 
ity is that, in the enforcement of 
the ordinance, the kid-glove treat- 
ment has been carried so far that, 
as the Baltimore Sun has said, the 
law “may soon be hardly worth ad- 
ministering at all.” 

Here’s the story. One of the chief 
purposes of the registration part of 
the multiple dwellings law was to 
uncover violations of local zoning 
ordinances relative to overcrowd- 
ing of buildings—a condition right- 
fully believed by local officials to 
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be one of the most important fac- 
tors in creating blight. And the law 
did just that: about 10 per cent of 
the buildings registered were shown 
to be overcrowded. 

The city made immediate moves 
to do something about these con- 
ditions. Results, however, were any- 
thing but good and on February 
20, the Sun felt obliged to note that 
“something has gone very much 
awry in the enforcement phase of 
the program.” The “something 
awry’: the zoning board—it hears 
appeals of housing court cases con- 
cerning overcrowding—had — been 
proving a soft touch for hard-luck 
stories from property owners. Land- 
lords involved in fully 58 per cent 
of the 89 appeals heard by the zon- 
ing board as of mid-February had 
been given the okey to keep oper- 
ating under conditions far short of 
those required by the law. Said the 
Sun: “As matters now stand, the 
zoning board is in a position to 
knock the teeth out of city efforts 
to end illegal overcrowding in mul- 
ti-family dwellings What it 
amounts to,” the Sun said, “is a 
steady and methodical nullification 
of the intent of the law.” 

Meanwhile, property owners in 
March began another of the frontal 
attacks on multiple dwellings laws 
that have characterized the city’s 
whole struggle to get such a law on 
the books. They initiated a court 
suit to test the legality of the ordi- 
nance. As was reported in the No- 
vember 1957 JouRNAL (page 389), 
an earlier law was ruled out on a 
technicality brought to light by a 
similar property-owners-group en- 
gineered court test. This time, 
claim is that the law is “vague and 
ambiguous, has a defective title, 
creates cruel and unusual penalties, 
imposes a rate of taxation that is 
not uniform and creates an unlaw- 
ful delegation of power.” 


ST. LOUIS 
Here today and gone tomorrow. 
That's the fate wished upon St. 
Louis’ multiple dwellings law by 
the city’s flophouse keepers. In the 
Baltimore case reported above, 
slum owners managed to dodge the 
law by using a hard-luck routine in 
a field where it’s unpopular to get 
tough; in St. Louis, on the other 
hand, slumkeepers have been more 
brazen—what they want is to sub- 
stitute their own kind of laws for 
those already in existence. 

Since last fall, a group organized 
as the rooming house operators as- 
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sociation has been waging a relent- 
less campaign against St. Louis’ 
multiple dwellings law. Their early 
efforts were designed to take the 
starch out of the law, by watering 
down its provisions with weaken 
ing amendments (see November 
1957 JOURNAL, page 390). Failing 
that, the association in January 
made its boldest move yet. Had 
they been successful in what they 
proposed, the city could have been 
turned into a zoning hodgepodge 
and, it was pointed out, the exodus 
to the suburbs greatly accelerated. 

What the rooming-housers did in 
January was to get introduced be 
fore the board of aldermen a meas 
ure that in effect would have given 
operators easy pickings as to neigh- 
borhoods in which they could go 
into business. Further, another 
measure introduced at the same 
time would have insured operators 
sweet treatment at the hands of the 
courts: it called for establishment 
of a special board of appeals to 
hear rooming house cases. Said a 
city official in explaining the pro 
posal: “The proposed bill states 
that this board must be . . . sympa 
thetic . in making decisions and 
permitting illegal operation of busi 
nesses. In other words,” he said, 
“there could be no enforcement 
and it would appear that it would 
be useless to have any other 
law [affecting multiple dwellings] 
on the books.” 

As it turned out, Opposition to 
the proposals, led by Mayor Ray 
mond Tucker, helped to squelch 
the move in February. 


NEW YORK CITY 

In 1955 there was enacted in New 
York City a series of housing laws 
that, among other things, estab- 
lished a multiple dwellings code re- 
quiring owners of such buildings to 
register their properties and pay a 
registration fee. It didn’t take long 
to come to the realization that the 
administration of these laws would 
increase tremendously the workload 
of the department of buildings; it 
took longer to come upon a system 
that would simplify the job as 
much as possible. How the city 
worked out a technique for han- 
dling registrations was documented 
in a report issued last June by the 
division of administration of the 
Office of the Mayor. 

Key factors upon which New 
York City’s system for enforcement 
of multiple dwellings regulations 
hinges are: (1) a four-part card 


form that is set up, not only to get 
information required by the multi 
ple dwellings law, but also to store 
up supplementary data on housing 
in the city and on the people who 
live in it; (2) a cash register pro 
cedure for the collection of fees and 
documentation of the transaction 

The form. The use of the four 
part card form is said to have great 
ly simplified the building depart 
ment’s operations, parts ularly 
since it eliminates the need for hav 
ing department cleric al help fill out 
the forms. The registrant 1s re 
quired to complete the card, while 
the clerical operation involves only 
checking for completeness, filing 
the parts, and maintaming con 
trol over the assignment of regis 
tration numbers. 

Part one of the four-part form 
supplies information over and 
above that required by the law it 
is kept in file until such a time as 
statistical tabulations are needed; 
parts two and three are identical 
(two copies provide record-keeping 
controls) and supply the informa 
tion required by the law; part four 
is that section returned to the regis 
trant as a receipt for fee payment 
and notification of registration 
number assigned. 

lo go along with the form, the 
buildings department has prepared 
a checklist so that, in the event ol 
incorrect or incomplete informa 
tion on a card, a clerk need only 
check the failing on the list and 
send it off to the registrant. 

The cash register procedure. At 
a cost of $22,000, the buildings de 
partment set up a cash register at 
the housing office of each of the 
city’s five boroughs. The system was 
set up in such a way that the de 
partment can also use the macnines 
for the other types of collections it 
makes. 

Here’s the kind of work cash 
registers now do for the depart 
ment: (1) the machines can ac 
cumulate totals of monies collected 
lor 18 different types of fees; (2) 
instead of relying on manually pre 
pared daily worksheets, cash regis 
ter receipts are used for keeping 
records; (3) handwritten validation 
of documents has been replaced by 
machine validation at the time the 
payment is recorded on the cash 
register; (4) at the end of each 
day, when summarizing the pay 
ments received, the machines print 
the total monies collected, the total 
number of transactions in each clas 
sification, and the grand totals. 
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HOW SET RENTS 





for welfare families in public housing? 


LOUISE DIECKS, Director, Department of Public Welfare, Louisville, Kentucky, took on the 
above question for a session of NAHRO’S 1957 annual conference. Her paper is reprinted in 
full below. Miss Diecks has had long experience in dealing with this problem through her work 
with the Louisville housing commission. She has also faced the question on a national level as 
a longtime member of the Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare of NAHRO and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Miss Diecks describes the various federal, state, and local policies that control how public assist- 
ance budgets must be set and how these limitations frequently prevent setting realistic rental 
policies under which standard housing can be obtained for clients and also impose limits on 
what can be paid for public housing. She describes a number of current rental plans now in use 
but draws no definite conclusions as to which might be best. She notes, however, that “theo- 
retically, the income formula [treating welfare assistance payments as tenant income and setting 
rent as a ratio of this income] appears the most equitable for the tenant. Realistically, the aver- 
age cost formula may be the most economical charge to tax-supported agencies, particularly if 
the ‘fixed’ rent formula continues.” As to “fixed rents,’ Miss Diecks points out some hazards 
in the system but accepts the method as it is being administered in her town. 


The need for standard housing 
for low-income groups is a magnetic 
set of words drawing the public 
housing official and the public wel- 
fare official together because of 
their mutual concern about this 
need and also because of the aspects 
of the law of supply and demand 
that these words represent. The 
welfare official is devoted to the 
principle of improving the housing 
standards of recipients of . welfare 
grants, whose dwellings by and 
large are substandard. Public hous- 
ing is, likewise, devoted to the prin- 
ciple of improved housing . . . and 
has the best available supply. 


Public Welfare Philosophy 

The American Public Welfare 
Association, a national organiza- 
tion of public welfare officials, 
agencies, and workers in the field, 
set forth the basic principles of 
public welfare in a formal state- 
ment issued in November 1952. 
Acknowledging, indeed emphasiz- 
ing, the responsibility of indivi- 
duals to develop the opportunities 
available to them and to make their 
highest contribution to themselves, 
their families, and their communi- 
ties, the statement signifies also the 
responsibility of government to 
assist people, should individual 
efforts fail and economic need or 
social distress result, and to assist 
such persons through a compre- 
hensive program of public welfare 
that makes it possible for them to 
be assured financial assistance and 
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social services commensurate with 
their needs. 

Subsequent policy statements 
have been issued that elaborate 
upon these principles and suggest 
ways in which services consistent 
with these principles may be car- 
ried out. One of these subsequent 
statements sets forth the responsi- 
bility of public welfare with respect 
to housing, in general, and to com- 
munity programs for public hous- 
ing, in particular. Quoting from 
this statement on public welfare 
and housing, it is recognized there- 
in “that adequate housing in an 
environment which provides facili- 
ties for healthful and constructive 
living is one of the fundamental 
requirements of all people” and 
“that a person’s feeling of pride in 
his home, his neighborhood, his 
community, and his realization, 
from the state of his physical sur- 
roundings, that he is a person of 
dignity and worth, are important 
factors that give him confidence in 
his own ability. This confidence 
encourages individuals to become 
independent and productive mem- 
bers of the community.” 

Public welfare, concerned with 
the support of a large segment of 
the population deprived of income, 
considers adequate housing as fun- 
damental a requirement for recipi- 
ents of welfare grants as food, cloth- 
ing, and other items essential to 
a decent and healthful standard of 
living. Since the majority of the 
recipients of welfare grants live in 


substandard housing, since public 
welfare is desirous of raising their 
housing standards, and since pub- 
lic housing affords the only large 
number of standard housing units 
at a rental such recipients can 
afford to pay, public welfare and 
public housing become inevitably 
linked together because of their 
mutual concern and responsibility 
for the housing needs of this group 
of persons. Public welfare has 
urged the construction of public 
low-rent housing projects in areas 
where private housing construction 
has not been able to produce suff- 
cient low-rent units. 

As a result of this mutual con- 
cern about housing for low-income 
groups, many welfare recipients 
have become tenants in public 
housing. Tenancy carries with it 
the responsibility for rent payment. 
The American Public Welfare As- 
sociation in its statement on hous- 
ing policy recommends that “public 
assistance and social insurance pay- 
ments should be sufficient to enable 
the individual, whether a renter 
or an owner, to secure adequate 
housing.” 


Welfare Problems 

The inference here is: realistic 
rental allowances. But legislative 
restrictions setting maximums on 
welfare grants, and limited appro- 
priations, of necessity, force the 
establishment of unrealistic rental 
maximums by the public welfare 
department. This statement holds 
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particularly true for state-adminis- 
tered public welfare programs, un- 
der which rental allowances are set 
on a statewide basis. But it may 
also be true under other adminis- 
trative systems in which rental al- 
lowances are not kept geared to 
current rental costs. In state-super- 
vised, locally-administered depart- 
ments, rental allowances are usually 
more realistic, since at the local 
level, community changes are 
brought more forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the welfare administrator 
and studies or surveys of rental 
costs can be made more frequently 
because of local survey resources 
available at little or no cost. In 
local departments or agencies that 
have neither state support nor 
supervision, the pattern varies. A 
study made by the American Public 
Welfare Association a number of 
years ago showed that it was the 
policy of such local public welfare 
agencies to provide rent payments 
but that they fell far below the 
standard paid by wage-earning 
groups. The same condition gen- 
erally is true today where there are 
no federal or state funds available 
to the local unit. Welfare officials 
are very much aware of the inade- 
quacies of assistance payments but 
as long as the number of welfare 
cases continues at its present level, 
not much can be done to improve 
them. In certain industrial areas, 
rapid fluctuations in employment 
conditions often prevent welfare 
agencies from maintaining a sus- 
tained level of assistance. 


Welfare Rent Policy 

In a questionnaire on shelter al- 
lowances directed by the National 
Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials to 32 welfare 
departments in May 1956, of the 16 
agencies that returned the form, the 
large majority stated their policy 
for shelter allowances was the 
amount of rent “actually paid” by 
the recipient. Some qualified the 
“amount of rent actually paid” 
statement by “but not excessive 
rent” or “up to a maximum.” In 
the seven additional departments 
that I directed inquiries to, the 
same reply was prevalent. The max- 
imum figures were not specified but 
my knowledge of the field would in- 
dicate that maximum shelter allow- 
ances, particularly in the low- 
income southern states, are often 
inadequate to meet current rents. 

Despite this fact, however, the re- 
quirement by agency policy that 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1958 1957 
February 65,000 65,800 
First two months 134,000 128,800 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1958 1957 
February 


$863,000,000 $821,000,000 
First two months 


$1,786,000,000 $1,735,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


February 1958 February 1957 
Number 14,100 13,000 
Per cent to total 21.2 18.9 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





February First two February First two 

1958 months 1958 1957 months 1957 
Private 60,000 124,200 63,100 123,200 
Public 5,000 9,800 2,700 5,600 
Total 65,000 134,000 65,800 128,800 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


February 1958 __ February 1957 


Metropolitan 43,400 46,600 
Nonmetropolitan 21,600 19,200 


Total 65,000 65,800 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


* 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1958* 1957 


January $1,782,000,000 $1,942,000,000 
*January 1958 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family 
homes written in the amount of $306,000,000; a total of $160,000,000 in GI 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $1,316,000,000 in 
conventional mortgages. 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1958 __ 1957 
January 237,000 258,000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII and IX) 
___ January 1958 ___January 1957 
Dwelling units 4,022 2,139 
Dollar amount $56,200,000 $28,800,000 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1957 , 1956 
December $3.04 $2.89 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949= 100) 
1958 __ 1957 
February 130.1 130.5 


Source: except as indicated above all information from Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 














shelter allowances should equal the 
amount of rent paid, if not exces- 
sive, is significant recognition of the 
fact that public welfare believes in 
realistic allowances. The problem 
then becomes one of a larger wel- 
fare appropriation or more low- 
rental housing or both. On the 
other hand, many welfare depart- 
ments do have realistic shelter al- 
lowances, particularly in those rich- 
er states where state funds are ap- 
propriated and the federal grant 
maximum may be exceeded — on 
where local funds are available to 
supplement, in emergencies or in 
cases of exceptional care, the allow- 
ances to recipients. Such states con- 
tinue to keep the state grant maxi- 
mum geared to current costs. 

The Policy Statement on Stand- 
ards of Public Assistance, prepared 
by an advisory committee on assist- 
ance standards of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance 
published February 1957, graphical- 
ly points up the shelter allowance 
problem of public welfare. This re- 
port states that “standards of shelter 
were given priority in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee because the 
Department pointed out that allow- 
ances in this field were a subject of 
great anxiety to the Board and sus- 
ceptible to criticism from the pub- 
lic as causing serious hardship to 
recipients. Since housing standards 
and housing costs have increased 
considerably in recent years within 
the Commonwealth, reconsidera- 
tion of the standards for shelter al- 
lowances is urgent. It was under- 
stood that the Board desires to 
liberalize its policies with respect to 
shelter, but prefers to await recom- 
mendations from the Committee 
before taking action.” The study 
showed that current maximum shel- 
ter allowances were lower than the 
actual costs for a substantial num- 
ber of welfare recipients, thereby 
affecting the whole range of assist- 
ance standards because recipients 
were either obliged to pay their 
higher than maximum rent out of 
other budget items or live in sub- 
standard homes. The survey of wel- 
fare housing in nine counties 
showed that from 49 per cent to 61 
per cent was substandard. 

As a result of its deliberations, 
the committee adopted minimum 
housing standards deemed neces- 
sary for healthful living for all fam- 
ilies in the community, including 
those receiving welfare assistance, 
and proposed that maximum shel- 
ter allowances be set at a point suf- 
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ficient to pay for actual shelter 
costs, the point of the maximum to 
be selected at about the 95th per- 
centile of actual rentals paid. The 
committee’s recommendations were 
approved by the board. But the 
department has not been able to 
establish the standards recommend- 
ed because of an insufficient appro- 
priation. The Pennsylvania story is 
typical of the experience of many 
state and local welfare departments, 
revenues being insufficient to raise 
the assistance level. 


Housing Supply Problem 

The entire situation could be al- 
leviated if there were a sufficient 
supply of standard low-cost hous- 
ing. Welfare rents have skyrocketed 
since rent control was discontinued 
and the uptrend continues. In the 
case of our department, which serves 
a general assistance caseload fi- 
nanced entirely by local taxes, our 
average monthly rent per case has 
risen from $7.65 in fiscal 1947-1948 
to $20.79 in 1956-1957; our gross 
rent bill from $32,763 in 1947-1948 
to $291,703 in 1956-1957. It is true 
our caseload was much higher in 
1956-1957 than in 1947-1948—about 
three times higher—but our rent 
bill was almost nine times higher. 
Our rental ratio of total assistance 
expenditures increased from 22 per 
cent to 41 per cent. A survey of our 
caseload in March 1952 showed that 
two-thirds of our recipients lived in 
substandard housing. Our rental 
policy is based on actual rentals up 
to a maximum per size family but 
our maximums have to be exceeded 
often in the case of large families, 
at least until lower rental property 
may be obtained. The only re- 
source, as a rule, is public housing. 

In the questionnaire distributed 
by NAHRO, the question was 
asked: “Does your department pro- 
vide rent payments for substandard 
housing?” Answers ranged all the 
way from “Try to get recipients out 
of substandard housing” to “Refuse 
shelter allowance if constituted au- 
thority declares unit unfit for hu- 
man occupancy.” The most usual 
answer was that the welfare agency, 
despite its policy that recipients live 
in standard housing, was obliged to 
pay rent for substandard units be- 
cause of the shortage of low-rental 
standard housing. The lack of pri- 
vate low-rental standard housing 
leaves public housing as the only 
resource for assistance families. That 
is, more welfare tenants in public 
housing appears inevitable. 





The same NAHRO questionnaire 
sought information on welfare poli- 
cies concerning differentials in shel- 
ter allowances for public housing 
versus private housing. Of the 16 
welfare departments that replied, 
only three (two state and one local) 
showed a differential. Only one of 
the seven additional departments 
that I contacted indicated a difter- 
ent policy for public housing. 

Of the four that reported difter- 
entials, one state department has an 
agreement with state-aided public 
housing projects as follows: families 
of five persons or less pay highest 
base rent applicable to size of apart- 
ment. Families of more than five 
persons pay highest base rent plus 
$4 per month for each person in 
excess of five. 

The second state agency reported 
that public housing has a special 
schedule of rents for welfare fami- 
lies based on the number in the 
household. The large local welfare 
department in each of these states 
has negotiated agreements with the 
local housing authority. One of 
these cities bases its public housing 
shelter allowances on actual costs, 
so that the housing authority will 
incur no loss. In the other, the 
housing authority has developed 
two rent schedules: (1) a standard 
rent schedule for self-supporting 
families; (2) a welfare agency sched- 
ule for all families known to wel- 
fare agencies, both public and pri- 
vate. In fixing its rent schedule for 
welfare families, the housing au- 
thority has taken into consideration 
the grants of welfare families and 
also the rental policies of the wel- 
fare department. This cooperative 
relationship has resulted in the 
adoption by the housing authority, 
as its maximum rental for welfare 
families, the maximum shelter al- 
lowance of the welfare department. 

In the third case with a differen- 
tial for public housing, the welfare 
department has a fixed relief rent 
agreement with the authority, pay- 
ing the approximate cost rent per 
size of dwelling unit. 

In the case of the fourth welfare 
department with a different public 
housing rental policy—a state-super- 
vised, county-administered depart- 
ment—the county department estab- 
lishes a schedule related to the 
system of the authority in that area. 

In some counties, charges to wel- 
fare families are based on the same 
income scale as for persons not re- 
ceiving assistance, provided the “‘in- 
come” of the welfare family is not 
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considered by the housing authority 
to be greater than the maximum as- 
sistance allowances for the common 
items for as many adults as there 
are persons in the assistance unit 
and provided the shelter allowance 
is not more than the maximum. In 
projects in which charges to wel- 
fare families are not based on the 
same income scale as for persons 
not receiving assistance, the county 
welfare board and the housing au- 
thority together determine an av- 
erage cost per dwelling unit com- 
puted by an agreed formula. Nine- 
ty per cent of that average cost 
becomes the charge of a four-mem 
ber shelter group, with an addi- 
tional charge of $2 per month more 
for each person in excess of four, 
and $2 per month less for each per- 
son below four. 

Welfare “Income” as Rent Base 

While most welfare departments 
reported the same shelter allowance 
policy for public housing as for 
other housing, there has been oppo- 
sition by public welfare in various 
parts of the country against the con- 
sideration of the assistance budget 
as the gross “income” of the welfare 
family. The application of the in- 
come formula to the budget of the 
welfare family sometimes creates 
the contradictory phenomenon, in 
the case of the large family whose 
food requirements are sizable, of 
the family’s qualifying for rental 
payment above the minimum set by 
the public housing authority. In 
states in which there are no state 
funds available except to meet the 
matching formula for federal funds 
or in states with flat rent schedules, 
the family concerned faces a hard- 
ship. To meet the higher rent pay- 
ment, he must take money from 
other budget items. Even if the 
state or community welfare agency 
can exceed a minimum housing rent 
payment, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the situation will be al- 
leviated, since the increase might of 
itself throw the family into another 
rental bracket. This kind of situa- 
tion is difficult for the public wel- 
fare agency to accept, despite its 
knowledge of the requirement that 
public housing rentals must average 
a certain minimum related to 
tenant income, particularly when 
the welfare department finds itself 
paying a maximum project rent. 

Perhaps the income formula is 
the only equitable basis for fixing 
rentals. It is a modification of the 
differential rent system proposed by 
welfare persons in the early public 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 


Total number approved Uuring February 1958: 29, bringing the total to 439 
as of February 28 

Recertifications approved during February 1958: 11, bringing the total to 
186, as of February 28 


Programs being processed, but not yet approved, during February 1958 
new 165; recertifications—80 

Number of programs expired (no report on recertifications), as of February 
28, 1958: 10 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency workable program report 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of Fe bruary 28, 1958) 
Projects by Current Status 
Capital Grant 


Approved for Approved for 


Reservations Planning Execution 
Projects 503+ 295 204 
Localities 303* 224 137 


Amount $1,061,402,282 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Planning 


Temporary Loans 
Advances Authorized 


Authorized 


Capital Grants 
Contracts Authorized 


$39,379,680 $482,275,978** $404,995,417 
tIncludes four completed projects in three localities. 


*Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more 
than one category. Locations are in 36 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


**Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately-financed loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of January 31, 1958) 
Progress of Projects 


Under Annual 


Construction Construction 


Contributions Contract* Started Completed 
Units 79,914 24,493 215,249 
Projects 351 220 1,432 


*Construction not started. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 
Total number of recipients January 23 to February 28: 0. The total as of 
February 28 was 24. 
Section 701, Planning Assistance 


Total number of recipients January 23 to March 22: 6, bringing the total 
to 129 as of March 22. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 
(Mortgages Insured, Sections 220, 221—Cumulative, as of January 1958) 
Section 220 Section 221 

New Housing Existing Housing New Housing Existing Housing 
Homes 553 2 295 464 
Projects 25 (6202 units) oa 
Amount* $75,237,850 $15,750 
*Combined total, homes and projects. 
Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 


$2,591,550 $4,022,300 
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housing days and, further, the ratio 
of income to rental is geared to one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the tenant’s in- 
come, depending upon the size of 
family—an acceptable ratio—and we 
must not overlook the fact that 
public housing rentals provide by 
far the best housing for the money. 
_ In our local situation, the income 
formula works to greater advantage 
for us than the average costs form- 
ula in the case of recipients who 
have received welfare assistance 
long enough to have their rental 
charge based on the assistance grant. 
I should say, the income formula 
did work to our advantage in such 
cases prior to the “fixed” annual re- 
vision rent plan. Under the former 
plan, the higher than minimum, 
often maximum, rent was paid for 
a 90-day period, on new cases. 

While we believe our local hous- 
ing authority has worked out the 
best possible plan under the “fixed” 
rent formula, the policy is too new 
for us to judge its effect upon our 
appropriation. Our experience to 
date would indicate that the new 
plan will cost us more, since the 
majority of new cases in public 
housing are unemployed workers 
who have had substantial income in 
the past 12 months. The Louisville 
housing authority adopted a modi- 
fied “fixed” rent plan. Under that 
plan, income on which the rent is 
based is one-half of the 12 months’ 
prior income, plus one-half of 12 
months’ projected income. In the 
case of the family who has been re- 
ceiving assistance for a year or more, 
there is no rental change, as the 
housing authority rent schedules 
were not changed. But in the case 
of the new applicant for assistance 
whose income was substantial the 
12 months prior to application, the 
usual rental charge will be near the 
median of the rental range. Such 
cases are divided into two categories 
by the housing authority—chronic 
and temporary. If the wage earner 
is temporarily unemployed, the sec- 
ond 12 months’ income is projected 
on the relief grant or unemploy- 
ment insurance, if such is indicated, 
plus the wage earner’s potential sal- 
ary. If the wage earner is perma- 
nently disabled, the relief grant is 
used as income for the second 12 
months, using the housing mini- 
mum rental charge for purposes of 
computation of income. 

The Louisville plan provides 
further for an interim review in 60 
to 90 days in certain extenuating 
(Continued back cover page) 
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Saving Cities 





Under the “Saving Cities” heading, the JouRNAL regularly reports on the 
housing code enforcement aspects of urban renewal and on programs for 
the conservation and rehabilitation of existing neighborhoods. 


NAHB TAKES STEPS TO SET UP 
ANOTHER RENEWAL DEPARTMENT 

Try, try again. That seems to be 
the National Association of Home 
Builders’ approach to the matter of 
drumming up the interest of mem- 
bers in urban renewal. At NAHB’s 
1958 convention, held in January 
in Chicago, groundwork was laid 
for establishment of a new depart- 
ment of urban renewal within the 
framework of the association—a 
move just recently given formal 
approval by the NAHB board of 
directors. ' 

It was just a year ago that an 
earlier model of an NAHB-style ur- 
ban renewal department collapsed 
(see February 1957 JouRNAL, page 
63). It was obvious then that build- 
ers just weren't too excited about 
the city rebuilding idea. 

This time things may be differ- 
ent. At the association’s 1958 Chi- 
cago meeting, signs were that, with 
the possibility of only lean pickings 
in the year ahead on the new house- 
building front, NAHBsters were 
more receptive to new ways to 
make money—meaning, in addition 
to other things, urban renewal (see 
February JOURNAL, page 64). Also, 
favorable experiences of some 
builders in both rehabilitation ac- 
tivities and in the rebuilding of 
cleared areas may carry weight; it 
has been reported, for example, 
that it was George Seltzer, known 
for his redevelopment operations in 
Cleveland (see May 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 170), who advanced the pro- 
posal for the new renewal depart- 
ment. 

As of this writing, staff had not 
yet been named for the department. 


MEDIATION BOARD SCRAPPED BY 
NEW ORLEANS HOUSING DIVISION 


The New Orleans division of 
housing improvement has scrapped 
a “mediation” board that was set 
up in 1956 as a “demonstration” 
project under the Urban Renewal 
Administration’s Section 314 pro- 
gram. Planned as a kind of public 
relations arm of the city’s over-all 
rehabilitation drive, the board was 


to hear complaints and resolve con- 
flicts between contractors and prop- 
erty owners (in regard to home fix- 
up contracts), or between tenants 
and owners; it was also to hear 
cases in which property owners 
claimed they were not financially 
able to comply with orders of the 
housing division. 

The whole idea of having such 
a mediation board got started at a 
time when it appeared the city 
would be getting into a full-scale 
renewal project (what was known 
as the St. Monica project) and 
when it looked as though there 
were going to be some agitation for 
enactment by the state legislature 
of effective enabling legislation to 
permit participation in the federal 
Title 1 program. In view of these 
prospects it was thought that a me- 
diation board could help cut down 
on the amount of litigation neces- 
sary to carry forward the project; it 
could help prevent the possibility 
of unscrupulous contractors taking 
advantage of property owners; and, 
in other ways, could help keep op- 
erations running smoothly. As it 
turned out, the St. Monica project 
was junked (see May 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 165); hopes for a 
full-scale attack on slums were 
squelched; and enthusiasm for the 
mediation procedure waned con- 
siderably. 

In its brief history (six months 
under planning; six months in ac- 
tion), the mediation board handled 
only a half dozen cases . . . and, in 
these, while the board got prom- 
ises, it got no action. This record, 
the housing division admits in its 
demonstration report, “fell far 
short of expectations” but at the 
same time, says the division, the 
“theory is excellent” and the idea 
of a mediation board is a “suitable 
and workable mechanism.” In sup- 
port of these beliefs, the man who 
headed up the board has been re- 
tained as part of the city attorney's 
office to handle legal questions en- 
countered by the housing division. 
What it amourts to, apparently: 
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the conclusion has been reached 
that “mediation” of the sort pro- 
posed in the “demonstration” proj- 
ect is in fact a staff function and 
not one to be handled by a citizens 
group. 


“SUBTLE” POLICING—SAYS WHO? 
BUT IT WORKS IN PITTSBURGH 


“Subtle” was the word used by 
the Pittsburgh Press to describe an 
approach employed by the local bu- 
reau of health to get balky property 
owners to comply with the city’s 
housing code. While one could take 
issue with the description, evidence 
is that the approach works. 

It was Bureau Chief Herbert 
J. Dunsmore who described the 
unique policing device before an 
audience of United States senators 
on hand in Pittsburgh last Decem- 
ber for congressional hearings on 
housing conditions. He told the 
story of a man who owned several 
slum buildings and who, when he 
was arrested 20 times in 40 days, 
proved willing to pay a $100 fine 
each time, rather than bring his 
buildings into compliance with the 
law. The fines, Mr. Dunsmore said, 
apparently amounted to less than 
interest the landlord would have 
had to pay on money borrowed to 
rehabilitate his properties. 

Faced with this dilemma, the bu- 
reau dreamed up its “subtle” ap- 
proach: a kind of “anytime goes” 
inspection policy. A special in- 
spector was assigned to the case and 
put under orders to visit the prop- 
erty owner at all times of the day 


or night .. . on Saturdays and Sun- 
days . . . persistently, consistently, 
insistently. 


While the landlord had put up 
with the fines, he apparently wasn't 
willing to put up with an inspector 
and his unpredictable visits 
sometimes at 2 or 3 a.m. Mr. Duns- 
more was able to report to the sen- 
ators at the hearing that, as of that 
time, 11 of the man’s rickety prop- 
erties had been razed and eight 
others sold. 


MILWAUKEE CODE ENFORCEMENT 
DRIVE GETS GOOD RESULTS 


“Hundreds of homes on Mil- 
waukee’s near north side have been 
repaired and beautified this year 
as the result of the city’s first large- 
scale attempt to enforce its hous- 
ing code . . . In all, it is estimated, 
more than $100,000 has been thrown 
into the fight against blight by 
property owners in an 85-block 
area canvassed by citv health de. 
partment inspectors .. .” 
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CODE ENFORCEMENT, YES—BUT... 


“Why punish large families?” 

That was the question raised in the Washington, D. C. code 
enforcement drive last year, when Assistant Corporation Coun 
sel Michael Ritz refused to lower the boom on a family that had 
been ordered to find a new apartment because of overcrowding 
in their present quarters. Said Mr. Ritz: “I'm going to give him 
[the father] 60 days to find a place for the same rent [$80]. 
And after that I'll give him 60 more days. And I'll keep giving 
him 60-day extensions until I'm ordered otherwise.” 

Mr. Ritz reached this decision at a hearing held to air the case 
of a $75-a-week truck driver's helper—the father of seven young- 
sters—who had been ordered to find a bigger place in which 
to live. The family’s present quarters have only 429 square feet 
of space and a family of this size, under terms of the housing 
code, should have a minimum of 820 square feet of space. 
They had not been able to find a suitable apartment within theit 
means. 

Aside from the fact that Mr. Ritz’ action posed a real threat 
to code enforcement progress, there developed a stew about 
whether or not the housing code was in fact causing undue hard 
ship on big families. The landlord of the family that figured in 
the hearing complained that 10 of his 12 tenants had been forced 
to move because they had too many children in terms of living 
space. Said he. “I think the law is very, very wrong.” Others 
defended the code. A health department official declared that 
“crowding . . . is the greatest cause of spreading disease.”” And 
Housing Inspections Director Cabell Gwathmey insisted that 
overcrowding is one of the quickest ways to create slums. 

But it was Anna Miller, executive secretary of the Washing- 
ton Housing Association, who, in brushing aside the above pros 
and cons, probably hit upon the real trouble. Said she: “the 
housing code, itself, is not creating hardships and to attack it is 
“not facing up to the problem.” Without the code, the need for 
more housing units and relocation service would not be known, 
she said. Miss Miller’s viewpoint: code enforcement is important 
but it runs into trouble because Washington, D. C. does not have 
“the total housing program” needed to go along with it. 





So said the Milwaukee Journal 





pointed out, was not an inexpen- 


in December in a progress report 
on what had happened since the 
city about a year ago switched focus 


‘in its code drive from “rooming 


house row” to the more normally 
residential neighborhoods (see July 
1957 JOURNAL, page 243). Said Dr. 
E. R. Krumbiegel, city health com- 
missioner: “We found people will- 
ing to cooperate when they learned 
it was part of a concerted . . . effort 
... to stabilize the neighborhood.” 

From spring 1957, when the 
drive was launched, until Decem- 
ber, when the Milwaukee Journal 
made its report, the achievement 
record read like this: number of 
buildings inspected—3485; number 
found to be in compliance with the 
minimum standards housing code— 
1660; number in which failings of 
one kind or another were found— 
1825; number in which fixup work 
was completed—525. 

The rehabilitation work, it was 


sive proposition for the property 
owners. Work required ranged all 
the way from minor repairs, like 
fixing broken fences, to big items 
that called for virtual rebuilding of 
structures. “One widow and _ her 
son spent more than $10,000,” a 
city official reported. And, he said, 
“There were several buildings 
which were given up to $4500 
worth of rehabilitation.” 

“Despite some fears before the 
inspection was started,” it was said, 
“most owners in the area developed 
means of financing their repair 
work without too much difficulty.” 
During the drive there were turned 
up only 35 cases classed as “hard. 
ship cases” and these were referred 
to an improvement council estab- 
lished by local realtors (see Febru- 
ary 1957 JouRNAL, page 63). In 18 
of the 35 cases, some means of fi 
nancing has been worked out. 











PLAY'S THE 


Something old ... something 
new... something 

borrowed ...and something 
due. That's what was lifted 
from the Journal’s hopper 

of recreation ideas for 

the stories below. Unlike 
playground features that have 
appeared periodically 

in past issues, the items 
represent not so much 
“trends” in the recreation field 
as they doa getting 

down to Spec ial 

and specific cases: each is a 
“success story.” 

Hope is they will provide local 
housing authorities 

and cities where redevelopment 
is going forward with 

ideas for enriching 

the lives 

of the people they serve. 


SOMETHING OLD 
COPENHAGEN'’S family-style 
amusement park is 100 years new 
and as fresh as ever. 


No Broadway show could match 
it for a production run. For more 
than 100 years, Tivoli, a privately- 
owned culture center-amusement 
park in Copenhagen, Denmark, has 
been enchanting kids and adults 
alike. Despite its longevity, Tivoli 
retains a freshness that keeps local 
citizens coming back for more and 
a reputation for charm that lures 
in a big number of travelers from 
abroad each year (attendance in 
1957 is figured to have topped the 
{ million record set in the preced- 
ing year). What accounts for Tiv- 
oli’s durable appeal: variety (enter- 
tainment features for all tastes, 
nationalities, pocketbooks) wrapped 
up in a handsome package (it has 
been described as a “fairyland’’). 

John Searles, executive director 
of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, visited 
Tivoli several times during his Ford 
Foundation-sponsored European 
travels last year (see February 
JouRNAL, page 47). How well Mr. 
Searles liked the Danish idea of an 
amusement park came out in an 
article he subsequently authored 
for the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. Idea behind the newspaper 
piece: if the Tivoli idea works in 
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THING ... 


Denmark, why wouldn't it be 
equally successful in America, par- 
ticularly in cities where big hunks 
of land are being opened up by 
Title I operations? 

In stating a case for a Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘Tivoli in the newspape 
article, Mr. Searles described the 
Danish park in glowing terms. Said 
he: “Tivoli is no amusement park 
of concrete, garish colors, and neon 
lights. The gardens are beautifully 
landscaped and the lake is lovely. 
There are many fountains and trees. 
At night, with carefully designed 
lighting,” he said, “it becomes a 
fairyland.” 

Tivoli covers 20 acres in the 
heart of Copenhagen and, says Mr. 
Searles, the space is “planned to 
make every inch count.” In_ the 
area are 25 restaurants, offering 
everything from hotdogs, pushed 
at the customer over a counter, to 
filet mignon, served with banquet- 
style finesse. And the entertainment 
is equally varied: symphony con- 
certs; outdoor band concerts; rock 
and roll for dancing; ballet; rides, 
like the Ferris wheel and “dodgem”’; 
a pantomime theatre, at which are 
presented such classics as Pierrot, 
Columbine, and Harlequin; and 
many other features where even a 
language barrier is no barrier to 
pleasure. What's more, there is no 
charge for many of the entertain- 
ment features. 

And, according to Mr. Searles, 
the city of Copenhagen considers 
Tivoli an “undiluted asset.” Says 
he: “It is a focal point of entertain- 
ment for its citizens; it is a major 
tourist attraction; it has brought 
life to the center of the city; and it 
pays a handsome sum into the city 
treasury each year [about $450,000: 
half in rent for the municipally- 
owned land on which the park is 
built; half in taxes].” 

The owners of the park take in 
about 1.5 million dollars a year. 
The money comes in about equal 
amounts from an admission charge 
(15 cents), from charges imposed 
for certain of the entertainment 
features (e.g., the rides), and from 
rents paid by restaurants and other 
tenants. 

While in Copenhagen, Mr. Searles 
discussed with those who should 
“know what the chances of a venture 
patterned after Tivoli would be in 
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America. What he was told was 
that chances would be good, if the 
right ingredients were borrowed 
from the Danes: (1) entertainment 
for both egghead and lowbrow; (2) 
good food for different pocketbooks; 
(3) engaging surroundings. 
(Continued page 128) 
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Tivoli’s gardens; below— 
pantomime theatre; right, 
above, Chinese Towe? 
restaurant; below, 

guards on parade 
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SOMETHING NEW 


SHREVEPORT has a lend-learn 
recreation plan in operation at its 
two low-rent projects. 

Every youngster who lives near 
Shreveport, Louisiana’s two low- 
rent public housing projects can be 
king in a way kings often are made 
in a child’s world: by the number 
of toys at their command...and 
with no strain on the family budget. 
Here’s why: the local housing au- 
thority is participating in a unique 
lend-learn plan that permits kids in 
the two project neighborhoods to 
borrow toys from the shelves of a 
toy-lending library. 


Toy libraries are sponsored at 
the projects—Elamito Terrace and 
Wilkinson Terrace—and in other 
parts of the city by such groups as 
the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Opti-Mrs. Club, the Soroptimist 
Club, the Junior League, the Amer- 
ican Legion auxiliary, and others. 
They are designed, not only to 
make available a wide selection of 
toys to those youngsters whose par- 
ents might not be able to afford 
them, but also to teach the kids 
such qualities as promptness, de- 
pendability, care of other peoples’ 
property, honesty. 


Here's how the “lending” part of 
the plan works. At the toy libraries, 
keeper of the pleasure treasures is 
a “toyrarian.” The toyrarian is a 
paid employee, whose job it is to: 
(1) register children (ages: six to 
12) for membership; (2) check out 
toys to members who want to bor- 
row; (3) supervise play of those 
who come to the library to “browse 
around”; (4) keep inventory on 
what's needed in the way of new 
items. The toyrarian keeps shop 
open usually from about 1:30 to 
1:30 pm during the school term 
and from 9 am to 12 noon during 
the summer. 


The toys are laid out in a tempt- 
ing array on shelves, much as books 
are laid out in a_ conventional 
library (see pictures) and the young 
users can pick and choose to their 
hearts’ content. Play tables are pro- 
vided for those who prefer some 
on-the-spot use of the toys. When 
a youngster checks out a toy for 
home play, he is given a “return” 
date and, if over a period of time, 
he proves himself a good “borrow- 
ing risk’”—by taking good care of 
borrowed items and returning them 
with promptness—he’s in for some 
special rewards. And that’s where 
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At the “Dennis the Menace” playground in Monterey, California, a 
friendly lion keeps his mouth perpetually open so kids can take a drink of 
water from the fountain that he shelters. And if they want to go off 
adventuring on a raft, the craft at right serves the purpose. It is 10 feet 
in diameter and is anchored in the middle of a 1-foot deep pool by a heavy 
chain that permits movement to within 6 inches of the curb on any side. 


the “learning” part comes in. Spe- 
cial incentives have been set up, 
F. D. Jackson, executive director of 
the Shreveport housing authority 
has said, “in order to teach the 
child to respect and carefully use 
the property, so that others may 
enjoy it.” 

Children who take good care of 
the toys they borrow win the dis- 
tinction of becoming “Honor Bor- 
rowers’’—a title that means more to 
the kids than a gold star on a spell- 
ing quiz. The reason: an “Honor 
Borrower” is eligible to choose for 
borrowing the most desirable items 
in the toy treasury: the bicycles, the 
skates, and other of the more popu- 
lar toys. After long-term “honor 
borrowing” (in the project toy 
libraries, this means maintaining a 
good record for 20 weeks), young- 
sters get even bigger rewards: a girl, 
for example, who during the proba- 
tion period has proved herself a 
“competent mother,” may “adopt” 
her favorite doll (official “Toy 
Loan Adoption Papers” make it 
legal) and boys, too, are awarded 
“honor” toys. 

The library plan, as it operates 
in Shreveport, also has built-in 
provisions for dealing with those 
kids that have a knack for breaking 
even the “unbreakable” toys and 
for those with dillar-a-dollar toy- 
returning habits. Such youngsters 
are denied the right to borrow for 
a length of time specified by the 


toyrarian; at the same time, how- 
ever, they are encouraged to come 
to the library for on-the-spot use of 
items, where they stand to gain 
from the toyrarian’s supervision. 


Says Mr. Jackson of the opera- 
tion: “The response by the children 
and the tenants of our projects has 
been excellent, as well as the re- 
sults obtained.” Both of the toy 
libraries at the Shreveport projects 
were opened in the spring of 1956. 
Each has an enrollment of about 
300 children who check out 200 to 
250 toys each month. 


On a citywide basis, biggest share 
of the money behind Shreveport’s 
toy libraries has come from the 
Community Chest but, it is re- 
ported, many toys are also donated 
by private individuals, business 
concerns, and civic groups. The 
sponsoring organization of each of 
the libraries is obligated, by the 
rules, to provide a specified quan- 
tity of new toys each year. The 
sponsor also provides a chairman 
who serves as liaison between the 
library and the Toy Loan Board, 
coordinating unit for the citywide 
program. 


SOMETHING BORROWED... 
MONTEREY has borrowed the 
name and spirit of a beloved imp 
for a very special playground. 


In the “Dennis the Menace’”’ 
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A “Robinson” playground 
in Stockholm features 

an old boat sailing 

in a sea of sand 

and a 

crocodile made of the 
same weather-smoothed 
logs as the horse on 


the Journal's cover. . 


Photographs courtesy of 
Mrs. Geoffrey Jellicoe 
of London, England 


playground at Monterey, California, 
Dennis, though he behaves most 
unconventionally, is no menace... 
he’s just a kid acting as all kids 
will, when surrounded with play 
props calculated to bring to life 
the stuff dreams are made of. 

A youngster visiting the Monterey 
playground, without forfeiting a 
cent of his weekly allowance, can 
indulge in a vast number of de- 
licious activities—everything’s free. 
He can, for example, become a 
Huck Finn floating on a raft in the 
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midst of a precarious river (a pond, 
one foot deep). Or, if he prefers, he 
can get behind the controls of a real 
Southern Pacific engine and make 
like Casey Jones. Even taking a 
drink of water is an adventure. at 
the playground, since, in order to 
do so, one must be willing to put 
his head in the gaping jaws of a 
sculpture lion. 

Credit for the “Dennis the Men- 
ace” playground goes primarily to 
members of the Monterey Peninsula 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, who 
dreamed up the idea, developed it 
into a community affair, and made 
of it what has been called an “un- 
believable success.” Others figuring 
in the picture: the city of Monte- 
rey, which donated the 1-1/3 acres 
of land on which the playground 
was constructed; Hank Ketcham, 
creator of the internationally-syndi- 
cated Dennis the Menace cartoon, 
who not only loaned the name of 
his popular imp to the project, but 
also proved an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the whole idea; Arch 
Garner, sculptor-designer, who fash 
ioned many of the playground’s 
novelties; the local newspaper, 
which helped drum up interest in 
the undertaking; the people of 
Monterey, who responded when the 
Jaycees set up a call for funds. 


Result of all the cooperation: an 
imaginative and imagination-spark- 
ing playground in which the people 
of the community feel they have a 
share. The play area is on an at- 
tractive site along a river on the 
outskirts of town. It is the kind of 
place to which children must be 
brought by parents and thus no 
special play supervisors are re- 
quired. In addition to play equip- 
ment already mentioned, it includes 
such items as: a balancing bridge— 
a parent-approved release for re- 
pressed walking-the-backyard-fence 


Well-stocked shelves 

of the Toy Loan Library 
at Wilkinson Terrace, 
Shreveport—and a look 
at some of the “Honor 
Borrower” items 

that go to children 
with a 

good “library” 

record: doll carriages, 
basketballs, skates, 
bicycles 


drives; a spring gym—a bouncy 
climbing apparatus that has two 
equally tempting means of egress, 
jumping into a sandpile below o1 
sliding, tireman-style, down a centet 
pole; “The Thing”—it can be space 
ship, bird, fish, or anything else a 
user wills it to be. In addition 
there are such less complicated but 
equally alluring features as rolling 
hills (“Fun to run barefooted, to 
hide, to roll down,” says the Jay 
cees); a child-size mountain, with 
small concrete roads for toy cars 
and trucks; “The Little River.” (It 
is designed, the Jaycees say, to ap 
peal to “the same basic urge a child 
feels in watching a rain-filled gut 
ter. The result? Floating leaves, 
sticks, and toy boats.) Thus, with 
its brightly painted designed-for 
fun equipment and its attractive 
setting, Monterey’s “Dennis the 
Menace” playground is a pleasure 
both to be in and to look at. 

As indicated earlier, the Jaycees 
took on the playground project as 
a nonprofit community affair. And 
one of the best parts of the play 
ground story is the fact that the 
sponsors are willing to share what 
they have learned in their experi 
ment with any other group the 


country over that is willing to un 
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Local hosts for NAHRO’s 1958 annual conference, set for October 12-15 in San Francisco, plan an “All-Chinese” 


THESE GIRLS WILL SING FOR NAHRO'S 





1958 CONFERENCE “SUPPER” 


evening on the occasion of the annual banquet on the closing night of the meeting. During the banquet, the 
youngsters pictured above, the St. Mary’s Chinese Girls’ Drum Corp, will be featured entertainers. Also promised, 
a Chinese floor show. The local host committee, made up of 50 housing and redevelopment agencies in the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council area, is headed by James D. Richardson of Fallejo. The committee has a number of 
plans under way to assure delegates a warm welcome to the far west and a memorable stay in San Francisco. 


John W. Beard, executive director of the San Francisco housing authority, who arranged for the internationally 
famous St. Mary’s corp to be on hand for the annual banquet, writes: “These kids ave just as enchanting to look 
at and to hear as the photograph indicates.” He says the group has won plaudits in appearances in many cities 
of the nation. Their embroidered silk costumes are said to be replicas of those once worn by palace guards of the 
Chinese emperors. The girls attend the Chinese Language School maintained by the Paulist Fathers Chinese 


Catholic Mission of San Francisco. 


dertake a similar project on the 
same, noncommercial, basis. 

Development of the Monterey 
playground took some three years’ 
time and some $15,000. However, 
as the Jaycees explain, these figures 
mean little in terms of another 
group that would not have to do 
the experimenting but, instead, 
would have the Monterey experi- 
ence to fall back on. The Jaycees 
have documented their experience; 
formulated blueprints for many of 
the playground features; and they 
have come up with a series of sug- 
gestions for altering plans to fit 
different climates, terrains, and 
pocketbooks. Their plans and sug- 
gestions are available at nominal 
cost by writing: Monterey Penin- 
sula Jaycees, P. O. Box 852, Monte- 
rey, California. 


SOMETHING DUE... 

AMERICA is due for more of a 
trial of the European “adventure” 
playground idea. The account be- 
low carries some new notes on 
“adventuring,” a kind of play the 
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JourNAL has reported on regularly 
in past years. 

One of “adventuring’s” great fans 
was Sydney Shurcliff, recently de- 
ceased Boston landscape architect 
and planner, who supplied some of 
the background illustrations for 
this issue of the JoURNAL. It was his 
observation that there are in exist- 
ence on the European scene two 
kinds of adventure playground: (1) 
what he considered the “true” type, 
in which kids are given as play- 
props such items as building ma- 
terials, tools, used tires, old pipes, 
and broken down boats (see pic- 
ture, page 129); and (2) those in 
which the 2 a aoa is simply 
more “fanciful” than that which 
one usually finds in American play- 
grounds...such as the wooden 
horse pictured on this month's 
cover, or the crocodile on page 129. 

Whatever the type, the basic idea 
behind all “adventure” playgrounds 
is the same: supply only simple 
props and let the play depend upon 
the imagination. And herein lies one 
of “adventuring’s” chief charms: 


such a playground is monotony- 
prool, for it changes from day to 
day along with the whims of the 
users. Take the horse on the cover, 
which was photographed on its 
“grazing ground” in a Swedish play 
area by Mrs. Geoftrey Jellicoe of 
London: in the more fanciful mo- 
ments of the kids who use it, it can 
be knight’s charger, or cowboy’s 
trusted steed; at other times it’s 
simply a good item for climbing 
or sliding. By the same token, in 
a “true” kind of adventure play- 
ground a pile of bricks that on 
Monday is one man’s castle can, on 
Tuesday, become another’s corner 
store, with a special on mud pies. 

It is probably because of the vari- 
ety of equipment in use and the 
variety of things that go on at 
“adventure” playgrounds that they 
have come to be known by many 
names. Mr. Shurcliff called them 
“Robinson” playgrounds (belief is 
the title is a take-off on the Swiss 
Family Robinson, who are known 
for their “do-it-yourselfing’’); they 
(Continued column one, page 142) 
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NAHRO CHAPTERS 
bring membership satisfaction; growth 


MRS. BETTE JENKINS, Membership Chairman for NAHRO’s North Central Regional Council 
and Director of Research, Information, and Statistics of the Detroit Housing Commission, polled 
NAHRO’s 13 chapters last month to find out why they got started, how they operate, and what 
they have to say about the value of chapter membership. She found that no specific formula 
covers how and when they meet nor what their programs feature. But they all got their start 
out of “an expressed need for communication”—a need they felt could “best be met through 
face-to-face discussion.” Mrs. Jenkins’ quick and lively descriptions of typical chapter activities 
should tempt many other groups throughout the country to try the chapter route to getting more 
out of their NAHRO affiliation. The following article specifies where to turn for help in taking 
the first steps in chapter organization. 


The success stories of NAHRO’s 
varied chapters could very well be 
used to attest to man’s gregarious- 
ness. For, in spite of widely diver- 
gent organizational patterns, there 
is a common denominator running 
through recent accounts of activi- 
ties of the 13 groups. This common 
denominator is the recurring theme 
that the greatest value of local 
NAHRO get-togethers lies in the 
opportunity they provide for ex- 
changing information—a simple 
enough idea, and a well known one 
—but one that perhaps is the key 
to NAHRO growth. 

The phrases used to explain 
chapter purposes are common ones 
—“talk over mutual problems’— 
“find out how others are doing it” 
—“explain our new methods so 
others can benefit from our experi- 
ence.” Wherever NAHRO chapters 
are thriving (and we're happy to 
report that most of them are thriv- 
ing as never before), the reason 
seems to be that there is an ex- 
pressed need for communication 
and that the members feel this need 
can best be met through face-to-face 
discussion. The chapter is an ideal 
setting for such discussion, estab- 
lishing, as it does, the local counter- 
part of regional and national meet- 
ings. 

To stimulate this vital aspect of 
NAHRO, a national Chapter Com- 
mittee has recently been formed, 
with William J. Sutcliffe, president 
of the International Conference 
Chapter and supervisor of manage- 
ment for the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority, as its chairman. 
The function of this committee is 
to develop ideas for encouraging 
more chapter formation; to draft a 
guide on chapter programming; 
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and to review the current position 
of chapters in the NAHRO organi- 
zational structure. Thus, in addi- 
tion to its usual staff services to 
chapters, NAHRO now has an in- 
strument to which those who wish 
to strengthen existing groups or 
those who wish to form new ones 
may turn. 


Flexible Formula 

An examination of program con- 
tent and structure of the 13 chap- 
ters will reveal that there is no 
specific formula ...and herein lies 
an important principle to which 
NAHRO has adhered. It is what 
might be termed “free form organi- 
zation” and it works best in an 
atmosphere of local autonomy. It 
is the elementary but often for- 
gotten notion that program and 
structure must evolve at the source 
of the activity and can rarely if 
ever be successfully imposed from 
the top. 

There is, however, a second com- 
mon denominator, well expressed 
in the following statement from the 
preamble of the Potomac Chapter: 

“The organization of the chapter 
is based on the belief that the 
group efforts of the chapter will 
help each participating member 
better to make his contribution to 
the achievement of the national 
goals in housing and urban re- 
newal.” 


Potomac Chapter 

How have the Potomac Chapter— 
one of NAHRO’s oldest—and other 
chapters attained this common ob- 
jective? In many different ways. 

The Potomac Chapter, which 
serves the nation’s capital, is unique 
in that it has among its members 
and potential members a_ high 


concentration of federal officials. 
Since its establishment in 1944, 
it has followed its original suc- 
cess formula—a two-pronged pro- 
gram of luncheon meetings featur- 
ing outstanding speakers (always 
readily available on the Washing: 
ton scene) and a regular series of 
roundtable discussions. Such catchy 
topics as “Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation and Urban Renewal—(in a 
Rut or on the Road),” “Toward 
the De-institutionalization and ‘So- 
cial Acceptability’ of Public Hous- 
ing— (Even Her Best Friends Will 
Tell Her!),” and “Housing and 
Redevelopment in Europe—What’s 
New in the Old Country” have 
attracted many busy people from 
many places and the Potomac 
Chapter now boasts a membership 
of just over 100. 

But with all its appeal and pra - 
ticality, the luncheon club approach 
would probably not be right for 
central California—or for the Great 
Lakes area, where members travel 
many miles to attend a chapter 
meeting. 


Central California 

For the Central California chap- 
ter, quarterly meetings, which are 
all-day affairs and sometimes even 
begin the night before with dinner 
and a social event, have brought 
together ‘an enthusiastic group rep- 
resenting 19 authorities. Members 
travel as far as 400 miles and get 
an early morning start on the busi- 
ness of the day. 

Emphasis is on operating prob- 
lems and on a workshop type of 
morning session. Since people with 
all types of job classifications are 
included among the membership, 
workshop groups are set up along 
functional lines. Housing author- 
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International Conference Chapter, inaugural meeting last November, Niagara Falls, Ontario. Chapter President, 


ity executive directors mull over 
matters of mutual interest in one 
corner, other housing authority 
staff members in another, and 
urban renewal agency personnel in 
a third. After a morning of speciali- 
zation, the three groups join forces 
for lunch, listen to summaries of 
each session, and conduct the busi- 
ness of the chapter. When it’s all 
over, they return home brimming 
with enthusiasm, which is charac- 
terized by a comment made by a 
member after attending her first 
meeting: she reported she had 
learned more of the over-ali pur- 
pose and intent of housing author- 
ities and their methods of obtaining 
results by participating in one 
meeting than she could have by 
working for an authority for a year. 


International Chapter 
Like the Central California 
Chapter, the newly formed Inter- 
national Conference Chapter has 
chosen a workshop type of meeting, 
followed by a luncheon and general 
session. Meeting for the first time 
last November, the International 
Conference Chapter recruited a 
group of 45 housing and redevelop- 
ment officials from upper New York 
State and Ontario. A second meet- 
ing of this new group, which had 
its beginning 10 years ago as the 
Niagara Frontier Housing Manage- 
ment Association, was held in Syra- 
cuse, New York, in March and 
there will be another gathering in 

Toronto, Ontario, in the fall. 


Columbia River 
Adhering to the free form theory 
of organization, the Columbia 
River Chapter is gearing its plans 
to a changing situation. Recently 
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reorganized after what its president 
calls a three year period of hiber- 
nation, the chapter is_ shifting 
emphasis from housing manage- 
ment to urban renewal planning. 
Recognizing the necessity for flex- 
ibility, President Robert Clark has 
this to say: 

“With the Pacific Northwest only 
beginning to engage in urban re- 
newal work, it is anticipated that 
we will orient the chapter program 
to assist the various communities 
in preparing for and understanding 
their urban renewal responsibilities. 
Since public housing in the chap- 
ter area is actually being depro- 
grammed, we will have few, if any, 
programs dealing with such matters 
as housing maintenance.” 


Puget Sound 

Another example of successful 
results from a well-formulated plan 
for determining local areas of in- 
terest is found in the Puget Sound 
Chapter. A questionnaire was the 
device used by President Henry 
Telgenhoff and his colleagues to 
ferret out the topics most likely to 
attract members to meetings in 
large numbers. Four meetings are 
held each year and as a special 
incentive, a yearly drawing is 
scheduled at which some _ lucky 
person is awarded $300 to cover the 
expenses of attendance at NAHRO’s 
annual meeting. 


Great Lakes 

The Great Lakes Chapter has 
also adopted the practice of holding 
a drawing at which a cash prize to 
pay for conference attendance is 
presented. In addition, the always 
hardworking president will in the 
future be rewarded with the where- 
withal for conference travel. 


William J. Sutcliffe is seated center, left. At center right is Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo authority director. 


Drawing its membership from 
both urban renewal and_ public 
housing agencies, the Great Lakes 
Chapter has planned its six meet- 
ings a year to include “something 
for everyone.” The current season 
featured for the third year a main- 
tenance demonstration and dinner 
open to friends as well as members 
of NAHRO. Last January, 180 
people attended this meeting, the 
theme of which was “Problem 
Solving and Resulting Economies 
in Maintenance.” Descriptions of 
the 29 exhibits prepared for the 
demonstration will be found in a 
March bulletin of NAHRO’s Tech- 
nical and Maintenance Information 
Service. 

Then, this year the program was 
planned to cover an urban renewal 
session; another on that old favor- 
ite, problem families and families 
with problems; a review of public 
housing financing methods; and a 
discussion on operating problems. 
Final event before summer recess 
is always the annual banquet and 
election of officers. 

The Great Lakes Chapter in- 
cludes in its schedule several open 
meetings. On these occasions, effort 
is made to invite guests particularly 
interested in the topic for the eve- 
ning. People in all job classifica- 
tions are welcome, all are con- 
sidered potential NAHRO mem- 
bers, and the membership commit- 
tee is on hand with chapter and 
national blanks, NAHRO folders, 
and sample copies of the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc. All of which has added 
up to a_ gradual membership 
growth, to a present peak figure of 
98, and a feeling of confidence that 
the 100 mark will be reached almost 
any day. 
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Texas Chapters 

These are only samples of the 
good things that can accrue to 
individuals who participate in 
NAHRO affairs at the chapter 
level. Houston Chapter iain 
right now are concentrating on 
plans for the regional conference, 
to be held in their city in June. 
The Alamo Chapter has a flair 
for the imaginative. Its resourceful 
members may on one occasion draw 
a crowd of 65 with an ingenious 
““Tic-Tac-Toe” game featuring 
questions on housing—divided into 
categories such as management— 
maintenance — administration — and 
pot luck. Another time they will 
present a carefully thought out 
demonstration on “Working with 
Employees.” They, too, have the 
“something for everyone” philos- 
ophy and at a recent meeting 
counted 11 laborers, the largest 
group of all the classifications 
represented. 


Chicago 

Chicago with its many agencies 
and wide scope of housing, re- 
habilitation, and redevelopment 
activity, focuses on discussions of 
over-all housing and _ planning 
policy at monthly luncheon meet- 
ings. 


In General .. . 

Without the benefit of a scientific 
survey, it may be inappropriate to 
say that among the most satisfied 
of NAHRO’s customers are those 
who have a chapter affiliation. 
Nevertheless there is evidence that 
this is the situation. Most directors 
and top personnel of public hous- 


ing and urban renewal agencies are | 


currently NAHRO members. There 
are still non-members among this 
group, of course, but the great 
potential for NAHRO membership 
growth is among personnel below 
the executive level. 

NAHRO is not a _ professional 
organization in the usual sense of 
the word—in the sense that its 
membership or potential member- 
ship is limited to a group of special- 
ists such as lawyers, architects, 
planners, or engineers. As we all 
know, NAHRO is for all these spe- 
cialists...and for many others. It 
is an organization which is, to be 
sure, professional in the character 
of its program but the people who 
comprise it are professional be- 
cause of an attitude, a state of 
mind, a belief in a broad program 
of community improvement rather 
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GREAT LAKES CHAPTER 
HAS LIVELY PROGRAMS 


Informal chance to 
“talk it over’ 
during social 

hour is one way 
chapter gives NAHRO 
members a sense 
of participation 


Memberships 

are recruited at 

special meetings 

open to everyone 
interested 

in the program feature 


“Cross fertilization” 
occurs when principal 
accountant (Frank 
Kunert, right) gets 
chance to study 
grounds and 
maintenance equipment 


Pontiac members 

(left foreground) 

study new project 
model from neighboring 
city of Inkster 











than because of specific and similar 
training and experience. 

Thus, the continued growth and 
expansion of NAHRO-—the exten- 
sion of its services—must necessarily 
depend on a local program—a pro- 
gram that in no way supplants the 
regional and national activities but 
supplements them and brings some 
of their content to members who 
remain on the home front. 

NAHRO chapters now exist in 
the four corners of the United 
States. On the west coast there are 
five; on the east coast, three. Texas 
has two chapters; the middle west, 
two; and the International Confer- 
ence Chapter on the north relates 
us to Canada. Nevertheless, there 
are many gaps in this spread 
and there are many cities where 
NAHRO members feel an urgent 
desire to organize a chapter. 

Help Available 

Through its staff, through its new 
Chapter Committee, and through 
its existing chapters, NAHRO 
stands ready to assist local groups 
of members in chapter formation. 

One handy tool, a document en- 
titled Notes on Chapter Organiza- 
tion, may be obtained by writing to 
William Millich, national member- 
ship chairman, 2211 Orleans Street, 
Detroit 7. The Notes set forth 
initial steps toward chapter forma- 
tion as follows: 

I1—Write to NAHRO stating you 
interest and ask for information 
about forming a chapter. Complete 
details will be forthcoming. 

2—Talk to people in your agency 
or neighborhood agencies who can 
help. Try to evaluate the extent of 
their interest. Just as in the Parent 
Teachers’ Association, support of 
the school principal is needed—so 
executive support and assistance 
are keys to chapter success. 

3—Define your geographical 
boundaries (tentatively at first). 

4—Arrange a _ small, informal 
meeting to explore fully the pos- 
sibility of chapter organization and 
go on from there. 

In a section on building NAHRO 
through chapters, the Notes point 
out that, as a chapter develops, it 
will become apparent that an in- 
evitable result of its growth will be 
an increase in NAHRO’s over-all 
membership. It is axiomatic that 
as the Association grows in mem- 
bership, it can make a greater con- 
tribution to those individuals work- 
ing in housing and related fields 
and to the common objectives on 
which NAHRO is founded. 
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Court Decistons 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


DAYTON'S HOUSING CODE UPHELD 
BY COUNTY COURT OF APPEALS 


A housing code is an important 
tool in an urban renewal program. 
Considerable significance, _ there- 
fore, must be attached to a Novem- 
ber 2, 1957 decision by the court 
of appeals of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, in State of Ohio ex. rel. 
Eaton v. Price. 

Considered by that intermediate 
state court was the constitutionality 
of Dayton’s housing code. The issue 
arose because of Eaton’s refusal to 
permit housing inspectors to enter 
his home without a search warrant. 
The specific question was whether 
the housing code ordinance ex- 
ceeded the police power of the city 
by providing for inspection of a 
private dwelling against the will of 
the occupant and without a search 
warrant—in violation of Ohio’s con- 
stitution, which (like the federal 
constitution) prohibits “‘unreason- 
able searches.” 

In a lengthy opinion that con 
sidered all cases bearing on this 
issue, particularly one by the 
United States court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia (D. C. v. 
Little, 178 F. (2d) 13), the Ohio 
court, with one judge dissenting, 
concluded that the ordinance was 
a valid exercise of the police power; 
that reasonable inspections are not 
considered as an invasion of the 
constitutional rights of the occu- 
pants of the building inspected; 
that the inspection contemplated 
by the ordinance is not an “un- 
reasonable search.” 


OWNER PARTICIPATION OPTIONAL 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT, COURT SAYS 


The troublesome question of 
owner-participation in a redevelop- 
ment plan was met head-on by the 
district court of appeals of Califor- 
nia in its February 1958 opinion in 
the case of Fellom, et al. v. Re- 
development Agency of the City 
and County of San Francisco. 

The California law contains this 
provision: “Every redevelopment 
plan shall provide for participation 
in the redevelopment of property 


in the project area by the owners 
of all or part of such property if 
the owners agree to participate in 
the redevelopment in conformity 
with the redevelopment plan adopt 
ed by the legislative body for the 
area. This section does not prohibit 
the owners from submitting an 
alternative plan pursuant to this 
part.” The complaint alleged that 
the appellants, owners of three 
separate vacant and unimproved 
parcels of land in the Diamond 
Heights District in San Francisco, 
made application to participate in 
the redevelopment of their prop- 
erty and that the agency refused. 
Several propositions are clear from 
the court’s opinion: 

1—It reaffirmed the holding in 
Hayes v. Redevelopment Agency of 
San Francisco (122 Cal. App. 2d 
77, 266 P. 2d 105) that the com- 
munity redevelopment law is valid 
as applied to non-slum __ type 
“blighted areas.” 

2—There is no unlawful delega 
tion of legislative power to the 
agency by the board of supervisors. 

3—The “participation” provision 
is not exclusive and it is possible 
to have redevelopment without 
owner-participation — a conclusion 
reached by reading the “participa- 
tion” provision with another pro- 
vision giving the agency absolute 
power of eminent domain. 

{1—There is nothing unreasonable 
or discriminatory in the distinction 
drawn by the agency between own- 
ers of improved property and own- 
ers of unimproved property. 


COURT REFUSES “FRIENDLY” TEST 
OF STATE REDEVELOPMENT LAW 


The city of Greensboro, its city 
council, and its redevelopment com- 
mission brought a declaratory judg- 
ment action in which they hoped 
the court would find that none of 
their actions had violated the con- 
stitution of North Carolina or the 
applicable statutes. 

The actions included the crea- 
tion of the redevelopment commis 
sion, the planning board’s certifi 
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cation of an area as a “redevelop- 
ment area,” the redevelopment 
commission's proposal to redevelop 
the area, and the city council's 
resolution agreeing that the city 
would meet its one-third share of 
the net project cost. In January 
1958, the supreme court of North 
Carolina threw the whole thing 
out on the grounds that there was 
no genuine justifiable controversy 
(City of Greensboro v. Wall): 

“It is understandable that plain- 
tiffs desire blanket approval of 
their actions and proposed actions. 
But questions as to the validity and 
interpretation of the provisions olf 
the ‘Urban Redevelopment Law’ 
must await judicial decision until 
specific provisions thereof are chal- 
lenged by persons directly and ad- 
versely affected thereby. Such per- 
sons are entitled to their day in 
court to show, if they can, that the 
enforcement of all or any of its 
provisions will result in an invasion 
or denial of their specific personal 
or property rights under the Con- 
stitution. They should not be pre- 
cluded or prejudiced by a_broad- 
side decision in a case where the 
controversy is formal rather than 
genuine.” 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAW UPHELD 
ON NEW YORK FHA-BACKED HOUSING 


In a decision of January 17, 
1958 the New York supreme court, 
Westchester County, came to grips 
with the question of the validity 
of New York state’s anti-discrimi- 
nation law, in the case of Matter of 
N.Y. State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination (Pelham Hall Apart- 
ments, Inc.). 

Pelham Hall Apartments, Inc. 
owned the Rochelle Arms and ad- 
mittedly had denied tenancy to a 
Negro because of his color. The 
commission issued a cease and de- 
sist order against Pelham and the 
question of that order's enforce- 
ment was before the court. 

The law prohibits discriminatory 
practices with respect to publicly- 
assisted housing accommodations. 
The first thing the court did was 
to hold that the project financed 
under a mortgage insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
was a publicly-assisted housing ac- 
commodation. According to the 
court, there was no misclassification 
of the project on this basis because 
the anti-discrimination thrust was 
only against publicly-assisted ac- 
commodations, since the state was 
held to have the right to make 
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reasonable classification. The court 
found that it “may take into con 
sideration the fact that civil rights 
and anti-discrimination legislation 
in this state, and on the federal 
basis for that matter, has been and 
is a step by step proposition.” 

To the contention of Pelham 
that the law was unconstitutional 
because of the inherent and vested 
rights appertaining to private own- 
ership of property, the court said 
that while it is true that the owner- 
ship of private property is a part of 
our way of life, “we, as a people 
do hold firmly to the philosophy 
that all men are created equal. In 
deed, discrimination against any 
individual here on account of race, 
color or religion is antagonistic to 
fundamental tenets of our form of 
government and of the God in 
whom we place our trust.” 

In short, the court held that the 
legislation involved was justified 
in the exercise of the police power. 
The court further pointed out that 
it has no super-legislative powers 
and that it will not annul a legis 
lative act merely because the court 
doubts the wisdom of such an act. 
In this case, the court was satisfied 
that there was nothing in the laws 
that appeared to be clearly arbi 
trary or discriminatory. 

It is important to make reference 
to the New York court of appeals 
decision in Dorsey v. Stwyvesant 
Town Corporation. In that case 
New York’s highest court held that 
the equal protection clauses of the 
federal and state constitutions 
could not be successfully invoked 
to protect a prospective tenant 
against racial discrimination with 
respect to tenancy in a_ privately 
owned apartment building—even 
one that had received governmental 
assistance. But the basis of the 
court of appeals’ decision was pri- 
marily the fact that the civil rights 
that the complainant in that case 
charged were being infringed were 
not guaranteed him in any legis- 
lation and it was in such legislation 
that New York State’s constitu- 
tion required those particular civil 
rights to be afforded the complain- 
ant. In fact, the court of appeals 
in the Stwyvesant Town case broad- 
ly hinted that the matter of pro- 
tection against racial discrimina- 
tion was a proper function for 
state law. It was a year after the 
Stuyvesant Town decision, in 1950, 
that the civil rights law was en- 
acted in New York, specifically pro- 
viding against the practice of 


discrimination in  publicly-assisted 
housing accommodations. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY IS SUBJECT TO 
BANKING ACT, HIGH COURT RULES 


During 1950, the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Union City, 
New Jersey, issued three checks 
that were cashed by a person who 
forged the payee’s endorsement. In 
1951 a similar transaction occurred. 
Both banks involved returned the 
cancelled checks with the forged 
endorsements to the authority, in 
both cases the banks charging the 
authority's accounts, 

In 1956, the authority became 
aware of these forgeries and de 
manded that the banks re-credit 
their accounts. Both banks refus 
ing to do so, the authority brought 
an action against them. The trial 
judge decided against the author- 
ity on the basis of a New Jersey 
statute that provides: 

“No Banking institution shall be 
liable to a depositor for an amount 
charged to...him because of the 
payment by the banking institution 
of a check...upon which the sig 
nature of any party, other than that 
of the depositor, was forged ... un 
less, within two years alter the re 
turn of such instrument to the 
depositor, he shall notify the bank 
ing institution in writing that the 
signature of a party to the instru- 
ment, other than that of the de 
positor, was forged...” 

On appeal, the supreme court of 
New Jersey affirmed the trial judge 
(Housing Authority of the City of 
Union City, New Jersey v. Com- 
monwealth Trust Company and 
Trust Company of New Jersey, de 
cided November 25, 1957). The 
appellate court held that the statute 
was a matter of substantive law 
rather than, as maintained by the 
authority, a statute of limitations. 
The authority had also maintained 
that it was performing a govern- 
mental function and, consequently, 
that the statute should be in- 
applicable to it. The court de 
clined to go into the distinction 
between proprietary and govern- 
mental function. It was sufficient, 
to the court, that when the author- 
ity, which had the power to con 
tract, “came into the market place 
it was cognizant of prevailing busi- 
ness practices and the provisions of 
the Banking Act...” In short, if 
the authority had the power to 
enter into the contract with the 
bank, which it did, it cannot now 
disavow the agreement. 
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HOUSING COMMISSIONERS HONORED 
FOR SERVICE, ONE POSTHUMOUSLY 


Seven housing authority commis- 
sioners have been honored in recent 
months for continuous and devoted 
service in housing. 

—Last fall, the Trenton authority 
recognized the 19 years of continu- 
ous service of three veteran com- 
missioners: Chairman J. Conner 
French, Vice-Chairman Peter A. 
Pulone, and Treasurer David L. 
Kelsey. NAHRO certificates were 
presented by the mayor at a special 
ceremony (see picture below). 

—On his retirement last August 
as a commissioner of the Seattle 
housing authority, Charles W. 
Doyle was appointed by the mayor 
as a “Member Emeritus” and was 
given an illuminated plaque honor- 
ing him for his continuous service 
as a commissioner since the estab- 
lishment of the authority in 1939. 
Local newspapers carried stories 
and pictures on the presentation in 
the mayor's office, attended by 
fellow commissioners. 

—Andrew S. Iddings received an 
editorial salute from the Dayton 
Journal Herald on the occasion of 
his 27th anniversary as authority 
chairman last July and his election 
to a new term of office. The news- 
paper summed up its appreciation 
by noting that “the Dayton com- 
munity owes [ Mr. Iddings] a debt 
of gratitude It is worthy of 
note, also, that during those 27 
years . . . he hes had much to do 
with establishing and maintaining 
the Authority's reputation for in- 
tegrity and fair-dealing.” 

—Bethlehem’s authority planned 
an April presentation of NAHRO 
20-year certificates honoring, post- 
humously, Robert Pfeifle, author- 
ity chairman who died recently 
(see “Personals,” page 112), and 
one other member of the board— 
Andrew Litzenberger, authority 
vice-chairman, who served with My 
Pfeifle since the inception of the 
authority in 1938. 


DETROIT'S COMMISSIONERS SCAN 
OPERATIONS UNDER NEW SETUP 


A new plan for helping commis- 
sioners keep up to date on the 
operations of Detroit's eight low- 
rent public housing projects was 
adopted last fall by members of the 
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housing commission. Under the 
new setup, each commissioner has 
been assigned one or two specific 
projects and has agreed to visit 
them regularly throughout the year. 
Under this system, it is believed 
commissioners can become thor- 
oughly familiar with detailed oper- 
ations and staff members will have 
an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with commissioners and will be 
able to talk over various phases of 
their work with them. 


RECORD PARTICIPATION KEYNOTES 
COMMISSIONERS’ 1958 WORKSHOP 


A total of 135 registrants—an 
increase over last year’s figure of 
80—turned out for the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Council’s fourth 
annual commissioners’ workshop, 
held in New York City on Febru- 
ary 7-8. Firmly established as a 
traditional regional feature, this 
session served at least two functions, 
according to a sum-up report by 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Leo 
A. Geary, council president and 
chairman of the regional commis- 
sioners committee, which developed 
the program: “First, it increased 
the working tools of the commis- 
sioners who guide the policies of 
local housing and redevelopment 
agencies. Second, it inspired them 
with new enthusiasm for develop- 
ing the programs in their own 
communities.” Another “post-mor- 
tem” view, by Herman D. Hillman, 


director of the New York regional 
office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration: the workshop “was 
most impressive in its manifesta- 
tion of interest, participation, and 
generally superior standard of the 
sessions.” Participants in planning 
and running the show included: 
Joseph Nevin, George W. Biro, 
Murray Bisgaier, and Thomas R. 
Finlon. Plans are already in full 
swing for a 1959 workshop, with 
major emphasis being placed on 
organizing small group discussions 
where everyone can be heard. 


INFORMED COMMISSIONERS AIM 
OF “BRAINSTORMING” SESSION 


A question of what agencies can 
do to help their commissioners 
keep informed and perform effec- 
tively was put to a “brainstorming” 
session at last year’s National Con- 
ference of Social Welfare. In 15 
minutes, 127 ideas were turned up. 
Among them: publication of an up- 
to-date board member manual; an 
orientation program for new mem- 
bers; use of actual case histories 
during training sessions to give 
directors a realistic picture of the 
agency’s program; use of audio- 
visual techniques;-playing of taped 
interviews with clients at meetings; 
guided tours; use of the “buzz 
session” idea to enable all members 
to speak up; encouragement of 
commissioners’ evaluation of meet- 
ings. 





Trenton’s Mayor D. J. Connolly presents NAHRO commissioner certifi- 
cates to three housing authority commissioners who have served 19 years 
(see above). Left to right David L. Kelsey; Peter A. Pulone; the mayor; 


and J]. Conner French. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


“PHIL” TRIPP SAYS . . 





“Spring has come” . . . although 
the kind of weather that prevailed 
during the meeting of the Board of 
Governors in Washington’ on 
March 20-21, the date that is sup- 
posed to mark the advent of the 
glorious season, was anything but 
appropriate. 

We are reminded, however, as 
we tear off the page each day from 
our calendar, that the months are 
passing by and so is the 
NAHRO year. In another month, 
perhaps about the time you will be 
reading these lines, we will prob- 
ably have appeared again before 
Congress to present the views and 
recommendations of NAHRO on 
housing for low- and middle-in- 
come families—and for urban re- 
newal. Yes, | might even be al- 
ready on my way to visit all of you 
at your regional conferences, the 
first of which—that of the Middle 
Atlantic region—opens in New 
York City on May 8. 


Important Year 

This year is an extremely im- 
portant one in NAHRO history—as 
it is in the life of our nation. 
We are beset by a recession—or 
whatever else you may wish to call 
it. Our political leaders are burn- 
ing the midnight oil in an attempt 
to find ways and means of restoring 
the economy. It is a year during 
which extremely important legis- 
lation may be enacted with refer- 
ence to our programs. And it may 
well be the year that marks the es- 
tablishment of basic changes in the 
thinking behind our housing and 
urban renewal activities. 

It is most interesting to note 
from the news releases of the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration the 
widespread activity that is going 
forward in programming the eradi- 
cation of slums and blight in small 
communities as well as in large 
cities. Certainly, in the years to 
come, the financial health of these 
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communities and the improved liv- 
ing standards of their people will 
reflect favorably upon the wisdom 
of those who today have had the 
vision to plan for tomorrow. 


Commissioners 

It was my pleasure to attend re 
cent groundbreaking ceremonies in 
connection with the first federally 
aided housing project for low-in- 
come families at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. There, the local au- 
thority has also under way a sub- 
stantial program of urban renewal, 
which will accomplish much in 
modernizing this progressive New 
England community. Observing 
what is happening in Portsmouth 
served to remind me how truly it 
has been said that the civic-minded, 
unselfish individuals who are the 
commissioners of local housing and 





NAHRO 1958 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULE 


New England—Equinox 
House, Manchester, 
Vermont—May 27-29 


Middle Atiantic— 
Manhattan Hotel, New 
York City—May 8-9 


North Central— 
Minneapolis—May 22-23 


Southeastern—Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach— 
May 11-14 


Southwest—Rice Hotel, 
Houston—June 8-11 


Pacific Southwest— 
Miramar Hotel, Santa 
Barbara—May 18-21 


Pacific Northwest— 
University of Washington, 
Seattle—July (date 
indefinite) 














redevelopment authorities are the 
backbone of our program. 


Regional Conferences 

To return to the subject of the 
annual regional conferences that 
will soon be in full swing, may I 
say that they represent opportuni 
ties for us to put our heads together 
and indulge in some good and care 
ful thinking and analysis of the 
many problems that face us today 
in the housing and urban renewal 
programs. The preliminary agendas 
for the conferences that I have had 
the opportunity to look at seem to 
indicate good planning, in that 
they include matters relating to 
both housing and renewal. We can 
not afford to neglect one in favor 
of the other, nor to disregard their 
relationship. We cannot ignore the 
many problems still attached to 
planning and operating housing 
projects for families of low in 
come—especially during these times 
when a complete “reorientation” of 
the program seems to be what 
everyone thinks is necessary. On the 
other hand, the evolution of the re- 
newal program requires constant 
study and sound thinking, particu- 
larly during a year when so many 
points of view are being expressed 
concerning major changes in financ 
ing: changes in the federal grant 
ratio, in mortgage financing terms, 
in middle-income housing loans, 
etc. And so we look forward to a 
very productive series of regional 
conferences. 


San Francisco 

Perhaps it isn’t too soon for us 
to suggest that you set your sights 
for San Francisco, where NAHRO's 
silver jubilee annual conference 
will be held in October. With five 
of seven regional conferences out 
of the way during May and with 
new legislation probably on the 
books, there will be much to talk 
about at this meeting. The 
NAHRO staff has already done 
some fine work in drafting a pro- 
gram and there will be an oppor- 
tunity to observe what is being 
done on the west coast in develop- 
ing community improvement pro- 
grams. 

Incidentally, it would be nice to 
mark our twenty-fifth anniversary 
year by reporting the greatest in- 
crease in membership in NAHRO 
history. Let’s make an all-out effort 
to make this possible in San Fran- 
cisco! 


Philip F. Tripp, April 1958 
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MAINTENANCE SKILLS 
give Hartford big-family units 


The idea of tailoring small units 
into larger ones is getting a real 
test at a state-aided project of the 
Hartford housing authority: 52 
one-bedroom units are being con- 
verted to 26 four-bedroom duplexes 
using the skills of the agency's reg- 
ular maintenance staff. “Success of 
the venture,” reports the author- 
ity’s executive director, Daniel G. 
Lyons, is due “principally to the 
vigor, direction, and technical 
knowledge of ‘Midge’ Tramonte”’- 
the authority’s superintendent of 
maintenance. 

The “do-it-ourselves” approach 
to conversions was decided upon 
after all-around agreement by com- 
missioners, staff, and the State 
Housing Division that the job 
would have little appeal to con- 
tractors. The feeling was that the 
requirements called for in public 
bidding would scare off small con- 
tractors, believed to be the best 
equipped to handle the job eco- 
nomically; thus the authority 
turned to its own maintenance 
staff. 


The Record 

Since December of last year, 14- 
man crews, representing the various 
trades working for the authority, 
have turned out two completed 
units: on February 1, the authority 
moved the first family into one of 
the units—a scant two months after 
conversion work began—and a sec- 
ond family has been installed since 
that date. Tenant response was “ex- 
cellent,” says Mr. Lyons. “These 
families with many children appre- 
ciate the chance to be housed in 
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this ideal large family unit.” In 
fact, conversion and unit accept- 
ance by tenants have been “so suc- 
cessful,” notes Mr. Lyons, that 
there’s a possibility of further con- 
versions than the 26 currently 
scheduled. 

The dual problems posed by a 
surplus of small units—failure to 
meet housing market needs of large 
families and vacancies resulting in 
a loss of income for the moderate- 
rental state program that operates 
without subsidy—date back to the 
postwar period when the project 
was built. Then, the big need was 
for single-bedroom units to accom- 
modate newly-married returning 
servicemen. Since, as families have 
increased in size, the need for the 
small units has diminished: as of 
December 31, out of the authority's 
total applicant pool of 243 units, 
only 20 applications were for one- 
bedroom units. 


Changes 

Facing this fact led to the conver- 
sion decision, which involves the 
joining of top and bottom units 
in buildings formerly containing 
four separate dwellings on two 
floors. As shown in the drawings on 
the adjoining page, all units were 
identical before conversion. After 
conversion, the upstairs living room 
and kitchen become bedrooms; the 
bedroom on that floor remains un- 
changed, as does the first floor bed- 
room, yielding a _ four-bedroom 
unit. Baths are not disturbed; thus 
each unit has the advantage of two 
bathrooms. 


Major structural changes in- 


volves the relocation of staircases 
and front entrances. Before conver- 
sion, front and rear stairways per- 
mitted second floor families to 
come and go via common front and 
rear entrances, also used by first 
floor tenants. Now, the staircases 
have been sealed off to allow ten- 
ants to use them from within their 
own units: the back staircase serves 
the new left-hand unit shown in the 
drawing on page 139, the front 
staircase, the unit at the right. The 
common front entrance has been 
removed and replaced with two pri- 
vate entrances. Both units have a 
common rear entrance, left un- 
changed in conversion plans. 


In changing over second floor 
kitchens to bedrooms, — built-in 
kitchen equipment has been re- 
moved. First-floor kitchens have 
also come in for changes; to enlarge 
floor space and allow families to eat 
in their kitchens, a closet has been 
removed. 


Costs 

The authority figures that the 
conversion cost per unit breaks 
down to $1100. On a dual-unit ba- 
sis, the figures run as follows: car- 
penters, plasterers, laborers, etc.— 
$722; painters—$324;_ electrical 
work (the only outside trade used 
on the job)—$240; heating system 
work—$224. The remainder of the 
$2235 total for converting the two 
units is distributed among mate- 
rials costs—paints, lumber, mason 
supplies; patching of linoleum and 
sub-floors; installing front doorways 
and trim (the biggest item on the 
“incidentals” list: $201). 

The architect’s fees for planning 
the change-over figures out at $143 
of the dual-unit total: low as com- 
pared with a $500 figure quoted fon 
a Seattle conversion job (see May 
1956 Journal, page 175). 

Currently, the authority is charg- 
ing $81 a month for the rental of 
the new units, which includes heat 
and hot water. However, the au- 
thority plans to up rents to approx- 
imately $90 and, in the interest of 
good tenant relations, is advising 
each tenant who moves into the 
new units of the possible increase 
in the future. 

All in all, says Mr. Lyons, “we 
think the program has demonstrat- 
ed the imagination and flexibility 
of the commissioners, State Hous- 
ing Department, and staff to find 
a way to meet a dire housing need: 
more quarters for large families.” 
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Conversion problems posed in changing-over four one-bedroom units in each building to two four-bedroom 
duplexes, call for changing the living rooms and kitchens on the second floor (top drawing) into bedrooms. A 
front stairway, formerly used to reach the second-floor units, has been shifted from left to right and sealed 
off from the left-hand duplex. Now, tenants from the opposite duplex can get to the second floor within their 
own unit. A rear stairway, sealed off but not moved, allows tenants of the left-hand unit to reach their bedrooms 
in privacy. 


Other changes: a common front entrance has been removed and a wall-partition cuts down the center of the 
former hallway; doors formerly leading off the hallway to the separate first floor units have been used in private 
entrances to the duplexes. The unchanged rear entrance can be used by both families; the rear entrance pas- 
sageway also leads to the basement and is common to both families; (in shifting the front stairs, a former entrance 
to the basement is sealed off and abandoned). 


The Hartford authority figures total conversion costs for the dual job on each building at $2235 for materials 
and labor. It’s using its own maintenance crews throughout, with the exception that electrical work is being 
done on contract. 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-DI—STEEL SANDPAPER 





Reluctant dragons may object... 
but Dragon-Skin is on the market. 

That’s the name of a new, steel 
sandpaper that features flexibility, 
long life, smooth results, and a new 
approach to sanding: where ordi- 
nary papers depend on speed, pres- 
sure, and friction to wear away 
materials, Dragon-Skin cuts and 
scrapes...thus reduces time and 
elbow grease required, say its manu- 
facturers. 

Its construction is the basis of the 
“skin's” efficiency, the claim is. Steel 
sheets .040 inches thick are punched 
with .036-inch diameter holes—150 
to the square inch; the punching 
produces five-sided burrs that func- 
tion as tiny wood scrapers. The re- 
sult is said to be a sanding job at 
least five times faster than conven- 
tional medium-grade sandpapers. 
The fine scrapings produced are 
forced through the holes and out 
of the way, to the back of the sheet; 
left-over residue can be removed by 
tapping the “paper” against a hard 
surface; hence, no clogging. 

Dragon-Skin is said to be capable 
of tackling sanding jobs on solder, 
aluminum, wood, plastics, plaster, 
and rubber. It is pre-cut to a 
standard 414 by 5-inch sheet size; 
it can be cut into smaller sizes with 
ordinary scissors and can be easily 
folded around sanding _ blocks, 
dowels, etc. In addition to sheets, 
Dragon-Skin is also available ready- 
mounted on lightweight holders 
having a cam action locking device. 


JOH-D2—MAINTENANCE-FREE SIGNS 

Street and direction signs show- 
ing signs of deterioration under 
outdoor weather extremes? If so— 
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here’s an answer: maintenance-free 
plastic signs, manufactured from 
pressure laminated Bakelite. 

Called Knightplates, the manu- 
facturer’s story is that these signs 
will stand up under any weather 
conditions and remain highly read- 
able and permanently attractive: 
signs won't fade or chip and, main- 
tenance-wise, require only washing 
and wiping with soap and a damp 
cloth. Lettering, cut into the plas- 
tic to expose a contrasting core, 
requires no replacement, as with 
decals. 

The manufacturer turns out 
signs, custom tailored to fit any 
sign needs, in a variety of color sur- 
faces and wood grain plastics. 


JOH-D3—RIDING TOWING-MOWER 





It’s only 62 inches long by 33 
inches high—but it’s a_ big-time 
operator. That’s the word on the 
grounds maintenance capacity of 
the Mark XXVI Riding Mower; in 
fact, say its manufacturers, the word 
“mower” scarcely covers its versatil- 
ity. Claims are that the machine 
not only mows a lawn—but can also 
seed, roll, and aerate it. Further, it 
sweeps and mulches leaves; grades 
ground; plows snow; and pulls ac- 
cessories and loads of up to a half- 
ton. 

The description of the 330-pound 
Mark XXVI sounds like “big-car”’ 
lingo; it boasts of five forward 
speeds, neutral and reverse; coil 
spring, four-wheel suspension that 
takes the bumps out of rough ter- 
rain, provides stability on uneven 
ground, and resists tipping; cast 
iron axles that can’t twist, bend, or 
break; and a five-horsepower, oil- 
lubricated, gasoline engine that 
produces a ground speed of up to 





114 m.p.h. There’s also—jumbo bal- 
loon tires, “finger-tip” manuverabil- 
ity via a steering bar, grouped con- 
trols, automatic brakes when in 
neutral. 

The manufacturer cites such op- 
erating advantages as: the sus- 
pended and housed (see illustra- 
tion) rotary mowing blade is adjust- 
able, without tools, to eight cutting 
heights—from 114 inches up to 314 
inches; the same adjustment control 
also raises the cutter to provide 
clearance over rocks and other ob- 
stacles to prevent blade damage or 
when the machine is used to pull 
attachments or loads. The blade 
shears a 26-inch swath and will cut 
as Close as within a 14 inch of trees, 
fences, etc. It brakes automatically 
when controls are pushed to neu- 
tral, thereby eliminating dangerous 
coasting. The blade revolves at a 
constant speed, independent of the 
mower’s ground speed. 

Other working features are: the 
blade is “floated” on two small 
accessory wheels that follow the 
contours of irregular terrain, thus 
preventing “scalping” of lawn high 
spots; a side discharge chute sprays 
grass clippings evenly over the lawn. 

»ainted in green and white baked 
enamel, the Mark XXVI is avail- 
able with or without the rotor and 
other accessories. 


JOH-D4—OLD BRICK WALL PAINT 

“Superior hiding power’’ is the 
manufacturer’s rating of a new, 
high-pigment, water-based paint 
especially devised to “hide” old, 
patched, dnd bare brick walls such 
as those found in boiler rooms and 
basements of old buildings. 

Labeled Bakelite Vinyl Acetate 
WC-130, this product is claimed to 
cover, evenly and quickly, old walls 
that have never been painted or 
those that have started to crumble 
and have been repaired with large 
patches of plaster. One coat is all it 
takes, says the manufacturer, to seal 
over a surface—with excellent level- 
ing-out of brush strokes and _ su- 
perior hiding power due to the 
paint’s high pigment content. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the paint was tested on the 75-year- 
old bare brick walls of a_ boiler 
room that had never been painted. 
Results were “dramatic”: the paint 
flowed smoothly and with little 
effort into the rough walls; tone 
was uniform over all the surfaces, 
regardless of porosity; there was no 
odor; and the paint dried to a well- 
knit film in less than an hour. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-D5—LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE 


“Careers unlimited” could well 
sum up the construction feats of 
Durox: a versatile, low-cost, precast 
concrete. Claims are (1) that it can 
be sawed, hewn, bored, nailed, and 
even planed with common wood- 
working tools; (2) that it is remark- 
ably lightweight: by cubic yard, 
Durox is said to be roughly one- 
fourth the weight of sand gravel 
concrete and one-third that of face 
brick; (3) that it is highly fire re- 
sistant and a good insulator: an 
8-inch wall of Durox is said to be 
equal to a concrete wall 80 inches 
thick in its resistance to heat trans- 
fer; (4) that it is unaffected by rot, 
termites, or fungi; and (5) that it 
has low water absorption qualities 
and good acoustical properties. 

Developed in Sweden, Durox has 





racked up an impressive construc- 
tion record there, say its local manu- 
facturers: the concrete is said to 
have slashed construction costs by 
an estimated 30 per cent and cur- 
rently accounts for 60 per cent of 
all Swedish construction. 

Basically, Durox is the result of 
a mixture of sand, cement, lime, 
water, and aluminum powder that’s 
baked under steam pressure; after 
hardening, the concrete is steam 
cured. The pure-white, cellulat 
(gaseous) material is then cut into 
building blocks, wall panels, insu- 
lation slabs, roof and floor slabs. 
The concrete is manufactured in 
various densities for use as either 
load-bearing or non-bearing build- 
ing components... and can be stuc- 
coed, veneered with masonry, paint- 
ed, or plastered to walls as panels. 

Construction economies are 
chiefly brought about by the con- 
crete’s light weight due to its com- 
position and low density: it’s eco- 
nomical to ship and blocks of large 
dimensions can be handled easily, 
thus reducing labor costs, erection 
time, and mortar consumption; also, 
Durox makes possible less expen- 
sive foundations. The concrete is 
also said to reduce maintenance 
costs: it resists deterioration by frost 
or weathering. Finally, its incom- 
bustibility reduces fire insurance 
costs. 
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JOH-D6—BUILT-UP ROOF COATING 

“They shall not pass” seems to 
be the motto of Reflecto-Barrier: 
a new vinyl plastic product that is 
rolled over built-up roof decks and 
holds back both fire and water 
The fire-resistant membrane takes 
the place of the usual inflammable 
pitch or asphalt that is swabbed on 
roof decks before roof insulation is 
installed . . . and, simultaneously, 
the new plastic coating acts as a 
vapor barrier. 

This protection comes ¢ heap, too, 
the manufacturers say, because 
the plastic comes in easy to handle 
rolls. No time is wasted in heating 
the coating: it’s cold-applied to root 
decking with a non-toxic, fire re 
tardant, rubber base adhesive. Re 
sult: an economical barrier system 
without the danger of the drip 
page through roof decking that 
often occurs with hot-applied ma- 
terials. Reflecto-Barrier’s also said 
to slow down the separation of roof 
insulation from steel decking in the 
event of a flash fire on the deck’s 
underside. 

On the fire insurance front, says 
the manufacturer, premiums have 
been known to have been lowered 
-or automatic sprinkler system re 
quirements have been eliminated 
(or a reduction in the number of 
sprinklers has been authorized) 
where the barrier system has been 
used. 
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JOH-D7—Paint Specs, 12 pp. 

Aimed at the architect, engineer, con 
tractor—guide is for selecting and specify 
ing latex emulsion and oil paints. Specs 
cover: interior surfaces, from woods and 
plaster to metal; exterior—roofs, gutters, 
shingles, etc.; general information: insur 
ance, extra charges, workmanship, etc.; 
and surface preparation. 


JOH-D8—Electric Heating Systems, 8 p. 


Manual contains data for planning 
systems: to determine size, type, place- 
ment, and to provide a forecast of annual 
operating costs. Details include: types 
available, a method for calculacing heat 
loss, operation cost for a residence, based 
on temperature maps of the United States 


JOH-D9—Supplies, Equipment, Parts 
Catalog, 156 pp.., illus. 

A boon to any maintenance department, 
listings cover complete lines in: plumb 
ing, sheet metal, hardware, appliances, 
heating and electrical systems, — tools, 
and building-custodial-maintenance needs 
Items are described, illustrated, marked 
for ordering and replacement—and in 
dexed for quick reference. Useful for 
standardization of parts and equipment. 
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PLAY'S THE THING— 
(Continued from page 130) 

have also been called “junk” play- 
grounds (because sometimes that’s 
exactly what the equipment is); 
and others call them “Sorenson” 
playgrounds (for the Dane who 
dreamed up the whole idea—see 
March 1957 JourNAL, page 87). By 
any other name, an “adventure” 
playground still represents what 
probably is the biggest break yet 
from traditional city playground 
concepts. 

For proof, take the case of Bris- 
tol, England. An “adventure” play- 
ground (of the “true” type) was 
started at a housing estate on the 
outskirts of town in 1955--and it’s 
still growing. Its success was docu- 
mented last year in an article in 
Housing Review, publication of 
Britain’s Housing Centre. 

It was admitted in the Review 
article that, from the standpoint of 
appearance, the Bristol playground 
has little charm (in fact, the article 
said, the “equipment in use looks 
like a lot of junk”). However, the 
kids of the neighborhood are look- 
ing more for fun than fashion in 
their playgrounds and they like 
“adventuring’’—sometimes there are 
100 youngsters on the site. 

Here’s how what goes on at the 
Bristol playground was described. 
After school, the kids “come swarm- 
ing to the site, some getting spades 
and pick axes with which to attack 
... the ground or tree trunks; some 
climb trees . . . others start build- 
ing something, or alternately, de- 
molishing what they built yester- 
day. . . . While they play,” the ar- 
ticle said, “they are unconsciously 
learning the lessons of life. They 
climb and swing, they wield man- 
size tools, thus taking physical risks 
but acquiring nerve and _ judg- 
ment.” 

The tough thing about an “ad- 
venture” playground, according to 
the Review piece and as gathered 
from experience in other countries 
(including America—see June 1957 
JouRNAL, page 192) is finding the 
right kind of play leader. Said the 
Review: “The ‘life’ of [an adven- 
ture] playground leader is quite 
short, for the job requires both 
physical and mental effort in abun- 
dance . . . " While he is not re- 
quired to organize games, it was 
pointed out that he must always be 
“on tap” to help or advise; to deal 
“with any disturber of other peo- 
ple’s fun, and above all, to keep an 
eye on everything.” 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


RESULTS IN PRINT from the “314” demonstration projects made _ pos- 
sible by Urban Renewal Administration grants are accumulating into 
quite a library. The collection will of course grow still larger as reports 
are written on the more than 24 projects under way as of early this year 
and on those yet to come. The “314” reports provide an excellent source 
of information for urban renewalists because they record tests of theories 
and ideas in one community that, with proper weighing for differentials, 
can be analyzed for applicability in other communities—a PBX (“profit by 
experience” exchange) of considerable value. Citizen participation—ap- 
praisal of industrial area deterioration—mediation mechanics for owner- 
tenant cooperation on rehabilitation: these are some of the subjects of 
reports now available. Among those to come soon: how to plan and exe- 
cute rehabilitation in a high-density city neighborhood. “Prime and Per- 
tinent” this month is listing all the reports already off the press, some of 
which have been treated in previous issues of the JOURNAL. These reports 
are free, available as long as the supply lasts, from the study source or 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency. A bargain! 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


1958 DIRECTORY OF NAHRO OFFI- 
CERS, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, RE- 
GIONAL COUNCILS, COMMITTEES, 
SECTIONS, LOCAL CHAPTERS. March 
1958. 24 pp., planograph. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. Distributed as a membership 
service to all agency and individual mem- 
bers of NAHRO. 

Aside from serving as a reference tool for 
intra-mural communication, affords quick 
review of what NAHRO committees and 
sections are doing this year . . . and the 
proper people for any member to write 
to with ideas and suggestions. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER No. 130: 
PHA Consolidated Annual Contributions 
Contract; Application of PHA Low-Rent 
Manual Release on Personnel Policies; 
Implementing the President's Order to 
Speedup Program Action. April 1958. 5 
pp. mimeo. 15 cents. (Already sent free 
to all agency members.) National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 65: “A 
Newspaperman Tells How the Newspaper 
Can Help the Housing and Renewal Of- 
ficial.” April 1958. 1 p., multilith. Dis- 
tributed as a membership service to 
agency members of NAHRO and to full- 
rate RIS subscribers. Additional copies 
free on request by agency member per- 
sonnel. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


REPORT OF THE 1957 MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE OF NAHRO. 1958. 60 
pp., multilith. A very limited number of 
copies available for free distribution or 
on loan to NAHRO members. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment. Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Management Committee Chairman 


Thomas J. McCoy put the results of the 
three meetings of the 1957 committee in 
the form of a report, including the pro- 
posals worked out for housing manager 
training; discussions of rent-income ra- 
tio; committee thinking on public hous- 
ing rents for welfare families (showing 
results of a survey); management prob- 
lems in connection with housing for the 
elderly (with studies from Philadelphia 
and San Antonio summarized). A fine re- 
port on matters covered by this committee 
that should be of interest to any NAHRO 
member concerned with management ac- 
tivity. 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Mailed in March to members of 
NAHRO’S Technical and Maintenance 
Section and to agencies subscribing to 
Technical and Maintenance Information 
Service. 


23 IDEAS ON MAINTENANCE TECH- 
NIQUES—EQUIPMENT. TMIS Special 
Bulletin No. 10, 12 pp., mimeographed. 
March 1958. 

A roundup of maintenance ideas pre- 
sented at a meeting of NAHRO’S Great 
Lakes Chapter. Pure gold because it 
represents experience of the men in the 
shops of housing authorities who each 
day are thinking up new ways to make 
everything from apartment name-plates 
to window screens withstand their ultra- 
hard wear. 


THE "314" REPORTS 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN 
RENEWAL: A Report of the Dyersburg, 
Tennessee Demonstration Project, by Wil- 
liam Bishop Nixon and Joseph M. Boyd, 
Jr. Tennessee State Planning Commission 
in Cooperation with Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 1957. 245 pp. Available 
free on request to Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, C1-121 Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee or 
Demonstration Program Branch, Urban 
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Renewal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 
7, DA. 


For cities in the 25,000 and under pop- 
ulation class, a “‘self-help” textbook from 
the fruits of experience with a project in- 
tended to enlist citizen support for urban 
renewal. The kinds of techniques used by 
the community organizers to stimulate 
action—started from scratch—are faith- 
fully described, with exhibits. Also a 
forthright evaluation of results. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN 
RENEWAL, by William C. Loring, Jr., 
Frank L. Sweetser, and Charles F. Ernst. 
Prepared by Housing Association of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, Inc., for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce. 1957. 238 
pp. and appendixes. Obtainable free, on 
request to The Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce, 334 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts or Demonstration 
Program Branch, Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

A detailed account of experience in 
organizing citizen participation for urban 
renewal through already existing neigh- 
borhood associations, through profession- 
al stimulation, the churches, and other de- 
vices, in the city of Boston and environs. 
From the case histories, generalizations 
are developed that include a distilling of 
qualifications of the community organiza- 
tion worker. Absorbing and exhaustive. 


REPORT ON THE CONTRACTOR- 
OWNER-TENANT MEDIATION 
BOARD, Division of Housing Improve- 
ment of the City of New Orleans. 1957. 
34 pp., mimeographed. Obtainable free, 
on request—though number of copies in 
short supply—to Demonstration Program 
Branch, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
See page 124. 


A RECORD CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
HOUSING LAW ENFORCEMENT AC- 
TIVITIES, by Franz J. Vidor. 1956. 207 
pp. Obtainable free, on request to Dem- 
onstration Program Branch, Urban Re- 


newal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, DA. 


Description and analysis of records and 
record-keeping forms, procedures, and 
techniques developed for administering 
the Baltimore housing code enforcement 
program (see April 1956 JOURNAL, page 
124). 


MEASURING DETERIORATION IN 
COMMERCIAL AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS: A Demonstration Project Pre- 
pared by the City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis. 1957. 207 pp., mimeographed, 
charts. Obtainable free, on request to City 
Plan Commission, Civil Courts Building, 
St. Louis, or from Demonstration Pro- 
gram Branch, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

See November 1957 JOURNAL, page 408. 


LOOKING OVER DOUGLAS’ SHOUL- 
DER. 1958. 41 pp. Obtainable free, on 
request to City of Douglas, Georgia, or 
from Demonstration Program Branch, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, DA. 
See March 1958 JOURNAL, page 106. 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A45—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

Denver's Urban Renewal Authority is 
seeking an executive director to ad- 
minister its program of urban renewal 
for the city and county of Denver. Require 
ments: degree, with major in planning, 
architecture, public administration, engi- 
neering, or law; five years of increasingly 
responsible experience in urban planning 
and large-scale projects; at least two 
years in a supervisory capacity. Annual 
salary: $11,256 to $14,076, depending on 
qualifications. Applications must be sub- 
mitted between April 14 and May 16; 
expenses will be paid for a_ limited 
number of candidates invited for inter- 
views. Apply: Mrs. Linnea A. West, 
Career Service Authority, Room 178, City 
and County Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 


A46—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

Vacaville, California's redevelopment 
agency seeks an executive director to take 
administrative charge of its long-range 
urban renewal program, currently in the 
initial application and planning stage 
(see ‘Personnel Exchange’ item A40 in 
the March JOURNAL, page 107, for a 
complete job description.) 

The agency will accept personnel 
resumes for the position up to May 31. 
An appearance before agency members 
will be required of applicants before a 
final decision is made; adequate advance 
notice will be given applicants chosen. 
Write: James G. Hanson, Vice-Chairman 
and Secretary, Redevelopment Agency of 
the City of Vacaville, Vacaville City 
Hall, Vacaville, California. 


A47—CITY PLANNERS (TWO) 

The Planning Council of the Greater 
Baltimore Committee, Inc., a private non- 
profit organization, is recruiting for two 
planners tor the summer of 1958, to assist 
a professional staff of nine in the prepara 
tion of a master plan for downtown 
Baltimore. Positions are as follows: 

Urban planning economist — qualifica- 
tions: must have a good statistical and 
research background; training or experi- 
ence in economic theory, land economics, 
economic geography, real estate, and re- 
lated fields; the ability to work with 
designers. Candidate will participate in 
central business district location studies 
using a recent space inventory; aid in 
analysis of intensive interviews of the 
business community; work on financial 
aspects of renewal programs. 

Planner-draftsman—qualifications: must 
be able to graphically express ideas, 
think in three dimensions, sketch and do 
drafting work, and be willing to take 
the initiative in performing an imagina- 
tive job. 

The salary for both positions will be 
commensurate with experience and ability; 
job fringe benefits: reasonable travel ex- 
pense allowance, a 35-hour work week, 
time and a half for overtime, and air 
conditioned contemporary offices. Apply: 
Planning Council, 10 Light Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 


A48—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

The towns of East Granby and 
Windsor, Connecticut are seeking a re 
development director to serve both 
localities. Salary, $6500. Apply to Robert 
B. Weiss, Town Manager, Windsor, 
Connecticut. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W19—Male, 35—ADMINISTRATIVE 


Executive director of a large community 
organization with a_ well-advanced 50 
million dollar renewal program desires a 
responsible position with a public agency 
In present position tor two years, candi 
date directs staff of 11, working in areas 
of code enforcement, real estate coopera 
tion, citizen participation, etc. Previous 
experience: five years as executive director 
of a statewide civic organization dealing 
with government problems; experience in 
publishing, public relations, newspaper 
writing; has published more than 60 
magazine articles on renewal, housing, 
race relations, politics, etc. Education 
master’s in economics, graduate work in 
planning. Married; available late 1958 


W20—Male—COMMUNITY WORK 
Background primarily in the 
group work field, candidate seeks com- 
munity organization position, preferably 
related to urban renewal; holds a mas 
ter's degree in community organization 


social 


W21—Female, 24—SOCIAL WORK 


British subject with background in 
housing project administration - social 
work in England and South Africa 
desires employment in the social work 


field, preferably in some phase of housing 
Currently working as a housing assistant 
in Cape Town and _ studying 

candidate will be available in the 


housing, 
United 


States in September 1959. Education 
graduate of English schools—bachelor's 
degree in social studies, University of 


Leeds; secretarial college shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping. Unmarried. 


W22—Male, 52—ADMINISTRATIVE 
Background, while brief in housing 
administration, is extensive in administer 
ing construction and building materials 
businesses and in local chamber of com 
merce work. Served as housing authority 


executive director for 16 months. Seeks 
a position in the low-rent housing or 
renewal fields; salary approximately 
$10,000. Married; will accept position 


anywhere in the United States 


W23—Male, 40—RENEWAL 
Background includes college teaching 
and research in sociology and social ad 
ministration; 16 years in state agency 
occupational interviewing, classification, 
and siatistical work in supervisory capaci 
ties —including three years military 
service work related to a similar field 
Education: B.A. degree in mathematics, 
and M.A. degree in sociology from the 
University of Cincinnati. Currently com 
pleting work on Ph.D. in sociological 
study of urban neighborhoods: will 
graduate in late summer of 1958. Married. 
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PLAY'S THE THING— 
(Continued from page 130) 

have also been called “junk” play 
grounds (because sometimes that’s 
exactly what the equipment is); 
and others call them “Sorenson” 
playgrounds (for the Dane who 
dreamed up the whole idea—see 
March 1957 JourNAL, page 87). By 
any other name, an “adventure” 
playground still represents what 
probably is the biggest break vet 
from traditional city playground 
concepts. 

For proof, take the case of Bris- 
tol, England. An “adventure” play 
ground (of the “true” type) was 
started at a housing estate on the 
outskirts of town in 1955—and it’s 
still growing. Its success was docu- 
mented last year in an article in 
Housing Review, publication of 
3ritain’s Housing Centre. 

It was admitted in the Review 
article that, from the standpoint of 
appearance, the Bristol playground 
has little charm (in fact, the article 
said, the “equipment in use looks 
like a lot of junk”). However, the 
kids of the neighborhood are look- 
ing more for fun than fashion in 
their playgrounds and they like 
“adventuring” —sometimes there are 
100 youngsters on the site. 

Here’s how what goes on at the 
Bristol playground was described. 
After school, the kids “come swarm- 
ing to the site, some getting spades 
and pick axes with which to attack 
... the ground or tree trunks; some 
climb trees .. . others start build- 
ing something, or alternately, de 
molishing what they built yester 
day. . . . While they play,” the ar- 
ticle said, “they are unconsciously 
learning the lessons of life. They 
climb and swing, they wield man 
size tools, thus taking physical risks 
but acquiring nerve and judg 
ment. 

The tough thing about an “ad 
venture” playground, according to 
the Review piece and as gathered 
from experience in other countries 
(including America—see June 1957 
JOURNAL, page 192) is finding the 
right kind of play leader. Said the 
Review: “The ‘life’ of [an adven- 
ture] playground leader is quite 
short, for the job requires both 
physical and mental effort in abun- 
dance " While he is not re 
quired to organize games, it was 
pointed out that he must always be 
“on tap” to help or advise; to deal 
“with any disturber of other peo- 
ple’s fun, and above all, to keep an 
eye on everything.” 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


RESULTS IN PRINT from the “314” demonstration projects made _pos- 
sible by Urban Renewal Administration grants are accumulating into 
quite a library. The collection will of course grow still larger as reports 
are written on the more than 24 projects under way as of early this year 
and on those yet to come. The “314” reports provide an excellent source 
of information for urban renewalists because they record tests of theories 
and ideas in one community that, with proper weighing for differentials, 
can be analyzed for applicability in other communities—a PBX (‘profit by 
experience” exchange) of considerable value. Citizen participation—ap- 
praisal of industrial area deterioration—mediation mechanics for owne 
tenant cooperation on rehabilitation: these are some of the subjects of 
reports now available. Among those to come soon: how to plan and exe 
cute rehabilitation in a high-density city neighborhood. “Prime and Per 
tinent” this month is listing all the reports already off the press, some of 
which have been treated in previous issues of the JOURNAL. These reports 
are free, available as long as the supply lasts, from the study source ot 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency. A bargain! 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


1958 DIRECTORY OF NAHRO OFFI- 
CERS, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, RE- 
GIONAL COUNCILS, COMMITTEES, 
SECTIONS, LOCAL CHAPTERS. March 
1958. 24 pp., planograph. National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. Distributed as a membership 
service to all agency and individual mem- 
bers of NAHRO. 

Aside from serving as a reference tool for 
intra-mural communication, affords quick 
review of what NAHRO committees and 
sections are doing this year . . . and the 
proper people for any member to write 
to with ideas and suggestions. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER No. 130: 
PHA Consolidated Annual Contributions 
Contract; Application of PHA Low-Rent 
Manual Release on Personnel Policies; 
Implementing the President's Order to 
Speedup Program Action. April 1958. 5 
pp. mimeo. 15 cents. (Already sent free 
to all agency members.) National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TIP No. 65: “A 
Newspaperman Tells How the Newspaper 
Can Help the Housing and Renewal Of- 
ficial.” April 1958. 1 p., multilith. Dis- 
tributed as a membership service to 
agency members of NAHRO and to full- 
rate RIS subscribers. Additional copies 
free on request by agency member per- 
sonnel. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


REPORT OF THE 1957 MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE OF NAHRO. 1958. 60 
pp., multilith. A very limited number of 
copies available for free distribution or 
on loan to NAHRO members. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


Management Committee Chairman 


Thomas J. McCoy put the results of the 
three meetings of the 1957 committee in 
the form of a report, including the pro- 
posals worked out for housing manage 
training; discussions of rent-income ra 
tio; committee thinking on public hous- 
ing rents for welfare families (showing 
results of a survey); management prob- 
lems in connection with housing for the 
elderly (with studies from Philadelphia 
and San Antonio summarized). A fine re 
port on matters covered by this committee 
that should be of interest to any NAHRO 
member concerned with management ac 
tivity 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Mailed in March to members of 
NAHRO’S Technical and Maintenance 
Section and to agencies subscribing to 
Technical and Maintenance Information 
Service. 


23 IDEAS ON MAINTENANCE TECH- 
NIQUES—EQUIPMENT. TMIS Special 
Bulletin No. 10, 12 pp., mimeographed. 
March 1958. 

A roundup of maintenance ideas pre- 
sented at a meeting of NAHRO’S Great 
Lakes Chapter. Pure gold because it 
represents experience of the men in the 
shops of housing authorities who each 
day are thinking up new ways to make 
everything from apartment name-plates 
to window screens withstand their ultra- 
hard wear. 


THE "314" REPORTS 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN 
RENEWAL: A Report of the Dyersburg, 
Tennessee Demonstration Project, by Wil- 
liam Bishop Nixon and Joseph M. Boyd, 
Jr. Tennessee State Planning Commission 
in Cooperation with Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 1957. 245 pp. Available 
free on request to Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, Cl-121 Cordell 
Hull Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee or 
Demonstration Program Branch, Urban 
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Administration, 
Finance Agency, 


Renewal 
Home 
5, DA. 

For cities in the 25,000 and under pop 
textbook from 
the fruits of experience with a project in 
tended to enlist citizen support for urban 
renewal. The kinds of techniques used by 


Housing and 
Washington 


ulation class, a ‘‘selt-help 


the community organizers to stimulate 
action—started from scratch—are faith 
fully described, with exhibits. Also a 
forthright evaluation of results 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN 
RENEWAL, by William C. Loring, Jr., 
Frank L. Sweetser, and Charles F. Ernst. 
Prepared by Housing Association of Met- 
ropolitan Boston, Inc., for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce. 1957. 238 
pp. and appendixes. Obtainable free, on 
request to The Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce, 334 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts or Demonstration 
Program Branch, Urban Renewal Admin 
istration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

A detailed account of experience in 
organizing citizen participation tor urban 
renewal through already existing neigh 


borhood associations, through profession 


al stimulation, the churches, and other de 
vices, in the city of Boston and environs 
From the case histories, generalizations 
are developed that include a distilling of 
qualifications of the community organiza 
tion worker. Absorbing and exhaustive 


REPORT ON THE CONTRACTOR- 
OWNER-TENANT MEDIATION 
BOARD, Division of Housing Improve- 
ment of the City of New Orleans. 1957 
34 pp., mimeographed. Obtainable free, 
on request—though number of copies in 
short supply—to Demonstration Program 
Branch, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
see page 124 


A RECORD CONTROL SYSTEM FOR 
HOUSING LAW ENFORCEMENT AC- 
TIVITIES, by Franz J. Vidor. 1956. 207 
pp. Obtainable free, on request to Dem- 
onstration Program Branch, Urban Re- 


newal Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 
a, Been 


Description and analysis of records and 

record-keeping forms, procedures, and 

leveloped for administering 

the Baltimore housing code enforcement 

program (see April 1956 JOURNAL, page 
124) 


tec hnique s 


MEASURING DETERIORATION IN 
COMMERCIAL AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS: A Demonstration Project Pre- 
pared by the City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis. 1957. 207 pp., mimeographed, 
charts. Obtainable free, on request to City 
Plan Commission, Civil Courts Building, 
St. Louis, or from Demonstration Pro- 
gram Branch, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

See November 1957 JOURNAL, page 408 


LOOKING OVER DOUGLAS’ SHOUL- 
DER. 1958. 41 pp. Obtainable free, on 
request to City of Douglas, Georgia, or 
from Demonstration Program Branch, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D.C. 
See March 1958 JOURNAL, page 106 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A45—RENEWAL DIRECTOR 


Denver's Urban Renewal Authority is 


seeking an xecut lirector to ad 
minister its prograt t urban renewal 
for the city and county of Denver. Require 
ments: degree, with ajor planning, 
architecture, public administration, engi 
neering, or law; fiv irs of increasingly 
responsible experienc an planning 
and large-scale project it least two 
years in a supervy apacity. Annual 
salary: $11,256 to $14,076, depending on 
qualifications. Applications ist be sub 
mitted between April 14 and May 16; 
expenses “ ne paid for i limited 
number of candidat vited for inter 
Views A ppiy M I ca A West 
Career Servi Aut! it Ror l 8, City 
and County Building, D Colorado 


A46—REDEVELOPM ENT DIRECTOR 


Vacaville, Calit ia levelopment 


igency SEEKS an ex it i ctor to take 

administrat irg t long-range 

urban renewal progra irrently in the 

initial applicatior ind planning stage 

(sec Personne Exchange item A400 in 

the Marcl JOURNA pag 107, tor a 
mplete b description.) 

The agency vil ACK personnel 
resumes for tli posit I if to May 41 
An appearance bef ger members 
will be required of applicants before a 
final decision id id advance 
Note wi be g i chosen 
Wri James G. H \ Chairman 
ind Sec i R pment Agency of 
the City of Vaca Vacaville City 
H Vaca ( 

A47—CITY PLANNERS (TWO) 

The Planning ¢ f f e Greater 
Baltimore Ci t | private non 
proht organizati - iting for two 
planners for the ‘ ri Ss, to assist 

t if a taf of ¢ in the prepara 

f a master pla f lowntown 
Baltimore. Positions a is follows 


Urban planning economist — qualifica 


trons must hav 2 good statistical and 
research background training of experi 
ence in economic theory ind 


conomics, 


economic geograpt ite, and re 
lated fields; the abilit work with 
lesigners. Candidate w participate in 
central business district cation studies 
using a recent space inventory; aid in 
analysis of intensive terviews of the 
business communit work on financial 
aspects of renewal program 


Planner-draftsman—qualifications: must 


be able te graphically express ideas, 
think in three dimension ketch and do 
jrafting work, and be willing to take 
the initiative in performing an imagina 
tive job 

The salary for both positions will be 


commensurate with experience and ability ; 
ob fringe benefits: reasonable travel ex 
pense allowance, a 35-hour work week, 
time and a half tor overtime, and air 
conditioned contemporary offices. Apply 
Planning Council, 10 Light Street, Balti 
more 2, Maryland 


A48—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


The towns f East Granby and 
Windsor Connecticut i eceking i 
development lirector ¢ erve bot! 
localities. Salar $6501 Apply to Robert 


B Weiss I Ww 


Connecticut 


Manage W indsor 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W19—Male, 35—ADMINISTRATIVE 


Executive dire« ta large mmu 
organization wit! i ow uivanced ( 
million dolla newal program desire " 
responsible position with a public agency 
In present position t two yea cam 
date directs staff of vorking in area 
of code enforcement i tat rope 
tion, citizen participatior t Pr 
experience: five yea is execut dit 
of a statewide iT ganizatior lea 
with governn 


publishing, publi elation lewspapet 


“ 


writing has published nor than 6 
magazine 
race relations, polit tc Education 
masters in conomu vraduate work 
planning. Married, available late 


articike n new al nM ims 


W20—-Mele—COMMUNITY worK 


Background p i the ocia 
group work held andidate ceKk 
munity organization position, preteral 
related to urba newa olds a ma 
ters degree i f init rganization 


W21—Female, 24—SOCIAL WORK 


British subject wit backs ind in 
housing project idn tration - social 
work in England and Sout Africa 
lesires employment the social work 
held, preterab pl t 


Currently working i hou ga 
in Cape Tow 

candidate w e ava e in the 
States in 
graduate f Englisl choc hache 


degree in socia tud University t 
Leeds secretaria ort 
typing, bookkeeping. Unma 


W22—Male, 52—ADMINISTRATIVE 
Background while Drief in hou 
administration, is extensive in administ 





ing constructi if Dul ate i 
businesses and 1 ca fr cor 
merce work. Served as housing author 
executive director for 16 month Seek 
a positior the Ow nt housing 
renewal fields ala ipproximate 
$10,000. Married; will accept position 
anywhere in the United Stat 
W23—Male, 40-—-RENSWAL 

Bac kground im ce ue teac 
and research if cu gy and social 
muinistratior 16 eat tate agen 
occupational nterviewing issincatic 
and statistical work in supervisory capa 
ties including _ three eat nilitary 
service work related t i milar held 
Education B.A legree athemati 


and M.A. degree in sociology from the 
University of Cincinnati. Current f 


pleting work on Ph.D ociologica 


study of urban neighborhood w 
graduate in late summer of 1958. M 
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WELFARE RENTS— 
(Continued from page 124) 


circumstances, such as illness or in- 
jury of 60 days or more of the per- 
son who signed the lease; the sepa- 
ration, divorce, or desertion of the 
person who signed the lease; his re- 
tirement because of age or illness; 
etc. In such cases, the rental charge 
can be reduced, the reduction to be 
effective the second month follow- 
ing the determination of the illness 
or other specified cause. “This modi- 
fied “fixed” rent policy is certainly 
far more equitable than the origi- 
nal “fixed” rent plan whereby rents 
were fixed for a year and geared to 
income established at the time the 
rental charge was set, since the mod- 
ified plan allows for adjustments in 
the case of social hazards experi- 
enced by the tenant but, as stated 
above, it is expected to cost our de- 
partment more money in view of 
the large percentage of our cases 
who receive emergency assistance. 
Because of the close working rela- 
tionship between the housing au- 
thority and the public welfare agen- 
cies in the community, we feel that, 
should a serious financial hardship 
be put upon the welfare agencies, 
a solution can be worked out. 
Certainly the “fixed” rent for- 
mula is a great time saver to the 
housing authority and should give 
a greater sense of security to most 
tenants in terms of project tenure 
and income expenditure. It re- 
moves the retroactive rents clause 
that caused dissatisfaction and turn- 
over among tenants. On the other 
hand, it is highly probable, in this 
period of heavy unemployment in 
many parts of the country, that wel- 
fare departments will find more un- 
employed public housing tenants 
applying for assistance because of 
the “fixed” rent plan. The most 
serious fallacy in the “fixed” rent 
plan is the case in which a minor 
who is the wage earner either leaves 
the home or becomes ill. No change 
can be effected in the rent, since he 
is not, and cannot be, a lease signer. 
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Let me point up only one more 
aspect of the subject and then sum- 
marize what I’ve said. I have 
touched several times on the need 
for a close working relationship be- 
tween public housing and _ public 
welfare. I do not mean to say this 
relationship does not exist. From 
my examination of materials for 
this statement, there is evidence that 
it does. But, to speak in the ver- 
nacular, there should be more of 
the same. If public housing would 
let public welfare know the rea- 
sons for changes in rental formulas, 
computation of income, etc., public 
welfare would accept changes more 
readily. Bulletins trom the Public 
Housing Administration often car- 
ry convincing reasons for such 
changes but public welfare never 
sees them. Furthermore, if public 
housing would let public weltare in 
at the planning stage of changes, 
public welfare would be more re- 
ceptive to such changes. Likewise, 
public welfare should make its as- 
sistance standards and manuals 
available to public housing and se- 
cure the help of public housing in 
establishing shelter allowances. 


In Summary... 

Now to summarize what I have 
been saying about welfare rents in 
public housing. Public welfare 
many years ago accepted the prin- 
ciple of standard housing for wel- 
fare recipients and adequate shelter 
allowances to realize such standards 
and has continued to reaffirm those 
principles. Many public welfare de- 
partments now subscribe to a rental 
policy on an actual cost or “as 
paid” basis. Federal and state max- 
imums for assistance grants and 
limited state and local welfare ap- 
propriations prevent the fulfillment 
of these principles in many states 
and localities. Public housing, 
equally concerned with the housing 
standards of the low-income group 
and having the only large source 
of supply of housing for this group, 
makes possible the fulfillment of 
these principles. Public housing 


rental schedules are based, in the 
main, on family income related to 
the rent-income ratio and average 
costs of operation, plus retirement 
of bonded indebtedness. Welfare 
grants often exceed the income al- 
lowed for the minimum rental 
charge, even though such grants 
may not meet the requirements of 
a subsistence budget. ‘This phenom- 
enon has caused welfare agencies 
much concern and they have set 
about to overcome this condition 
by establishing welfare rents based 
on average operating costs; aver- 
age cost per dwelling unit; a flat 
rate geared to the average size fam- 
ily, with per person increases above 
and below the average; the appli- 
cation of the rent-income ratio to 
the assistance grant; or similar for- 
mula. No conclusions are drawn as 
to which formula is the most desir- 
able, although, theoretically, the in- 
come formula appears the most 
equitable for the tenant. Realis- 
tically, the average costs formula 
may be the most economical charge 
to tax-supported agencies, particu- 
larly if the “fixed” rent formula 
continues. 

Public welfare looks with con- 
cern, if not alarm, on the “fixed” 
rental, annual revision plan. The 
modified “fixed” rent plan with 
provision for rent readjustment for 
certain social hazards within a rea- 
sonable period of time appears the 
only valid way to administer this 
plan. Further thought should be 
given to the “fixed” rent policy and 
the policy regarding the income or 
discontinuance of income of mi- 
nors. The best medium for the es- 
tablishment of welfare rents is the 
cooperative thinking of the public 
housing authority and public wel- 
fare, directed toward the develop- 
ment of a plan that will best meet 
the needs of the particular state or 
community, within the regulations 
and restrictions of the public hous- 
ing authority and the public wel- 
fare agency, keeping in mind pub- 
lic heusing costs and welfare ap- 
propriations. 
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